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Introducing Our Big April Issue 
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ou asked for another College Girl story 
So here it is—in April 


LEASE have more college girl stories by Margaret Warde. You know 


—-she’s the one who wrote those fine Betty Wales books.” 


Any number 


of girls—American Girl Assistant Editors—have been writing this to 


Helen Ferris. 


So along comes Margaret Warde in our next issue. 


It is 


called The Dud—the story of a Harding girl whom everyone considered 
clever and of another girl who—but watch for April. 


Have You Solved the Mystery 
Code? 
3d WT fromB1l0fwWwDH 


This is the code Dorita and Mariette 
found pinned to a fence post. This is the 
key to the mystery. Our next issue will 
bring you more clues, and more possibili- 
ties. If you haven't yet started Augusta 
Huiell Seaman's story do so today. 


These Girls Cooked for the 
President 


You have been waiting for it—the true 
story of Leona Baldwin, the Vermont Girl 
Scout who took a turkey to Washington 
to be cooked there by another girl, Betty 
Brundage, for President and Mrs. Coolidge. 
Can you imagine the thrill of that day? 
In April, one who was actually there 
will tell you all about it. 


he American Girl 


“The American Girl” is the magazine for all girls. 


Now for Our Southern 
Athletes! 


The girls who made the Vassar basketball 
team will next be followed by the Southern 
girls of Hollins College, Virginia, who be- 
come members of the coveted Monogram 
Club there. Out for hockey, splash! into 
the pool—hurrah for the tennis court— 
what girls make good athletes at Hollins? 
You will know when you read this article, 
all about Elizabeth Saunders, who is one 
of the finest athletes there. 


A Real Adventure Story 


You liked Alida Sims Malkus’ story in 
our November issue. You have written 
Helen Ferris so. You will like The Rain 
God's Revenge, coming in April, even better. 
No wonder Mrs. Malkus can write such 
thrilling tales when she herself has lived so 
adventurous a life as that described here. 








Alida Sims Malkus 
tells her own story 


“Out West in riding clothes with my nieces 
—that is most characteristic of me,” writes 
Alida Sims Malkus. 


“At Girl Scout age I spent my summers 
on the Great Lakes where my people had a 
long stretch of shore and we swam and rowed 
and sailed before we were five, I and my 
brothers. I spent many happy summers, too, 
in Colorado where I first knew the West and 
climbed all through the strange rocks of the 
Garden of the Gods, and rode fuzzy burroes, 
and was impressed by the magnificence of 
the Rockies even at nine years. 

“Then there were summers in the Cana- 
dian woods at camp, where we did all the 
things that girls in camp do today, and made 
long distance swims, and paddled, and heard 
the loons laughing on the lake at dawn, and 
watched the great fish leap, and slept with 
our feet burning against the camp fire and 
our eyes blinded by the smoke of the mos- 
quito smudges, and loved it. 

“Then, at fifteen, came a winter at Art 
School in San Francisco, and another phase 
of the West. Then New Mexico, and long 
rides through the deep, high forest at snow 
line, and trips across miragey deserts, and a 
pony that could wheel on his hind legs and 
kill a rattlesnake at a jump and never unseat 
his rider. And visits to the Indian pueblos 
—and wasn’t the color and wonder of all 
that enough to make one write when they 
were born talking and describing and loving 
adventure? 

“And living some of it, I might add. For 
there was the time in Mexico, during the 
Revolution, when I was marooned at a mine 
in the heart of Sonora, where no white 
woman had ever been, where bandits held us 
up, and I held them from my room and from 
pilfering my saddle tags and my peccary 
skin—that I had shot—with my own good 
little automatic (it didn’t have anything in it, 





Froma | painting e 
Alida Sims Malkus and her nieces 


for I had used all the shells at target practice” 
preparing for just such an event); and my 
long ride out afterwards, right through the 
rebels’ lines. 

“After the war I began writing, and since 
then I've been too busy with my stories and 
my baby boy to have any other adventures. 


Tell your friends about it 
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THE WAY IN SCOUTVILLE 











In Brooklyn— 


Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn's largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 














Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 
HEN in Scranton, re- 


member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that 

this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. ~ 


The Hecht Co. 


nth Street, at F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





A Knife for All 
Knife Needs 


For camp, hike and 
handicraft needs— 


Whenever you need 
a knife, you need a 
good one. And to a 
Girl Scout that means 
her own official knife. 


It is made of finest, 
keenest steel. Ittakes 
an edge and keeps an 
edge, a great con- 
sideration for handi- 
craft. And it is 
almost a tool chest, 
with its punch blade, 
screw - driver, bottle 
opener and can 
opener. 


Order from your local 
equipment agent or from 


National Equipment 


Department 


670 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 








Jordan Marsh 


Company 





Official Headquarters 


In 
Boston 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 


A Special Section, devoted to 
Girl and Boy Scout Equip- 
ment, is located on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 





























Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beautiful 
store is official headquar- 
ters for the Girl Scouts in 
Cincinnati. All your 
official requirements very 
readily taken care of on 
the second floor of Cincin- 
nati's Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store. 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 


Company 
130-135 East Sixth Street 

















whewoldar Sade 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 




















NEWBURGH, 





Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 


NEW YORK 














Official Girl Scout Store 


of Minneapolis © 


Dayton's specializes in 
all Juvenile needs in 
the Children’s Own 
Store—2nd Floor. 


Thad jmhoonporg 











Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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You will always look well-dressed 
in a 
MAN O’WAR 

MIDDY_ . 


The sloped sides make it fit 


A} school, gym or camp the Man O’War 
Middy has become the favorite with Girl 
Scouts. It is well tailored and smart. You can 
always tell when a girl is wearing a Man O’War 
because it fits so trimly over the hips. There 
is no need to pin in the sides for this middy 
has been created especially for the American 
school girl by skilled designers. Stout girls 
look slimmer, slim girls look trimmer in a 
middy like this. 


The manufacturers of the Man O’War Middy 
are specialists in outfitting American girls for 
gym, school and camp. You will find all Man 
O’War togs as distinctive as the famous Man 
O’War Middy. There are knickers, bloomers, 
— suits, blouses, running trunks, tunics, sport 
shirts, in fact everything that active girls could 
wish for in their out-of-door pursuits. 





Best of all Man O’War togs are inexpensive. 
The middy illustrated at the left, for instance, 
is a garment of real quality, but the price is 
only $1.50. It is made of extra quality Super- 
White Jean with a roomy pocket, convenient tie 
loop and box pleated cuffs on sleeves. Ask for 
the Man O’War (A-11). 


If there is no store in your town handling the 
Man O'’War Middy, write the manufacturers 
and they will see that you are supplied. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





This label is a guarantee of quality—Look for it. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 



































HENEVER the time comes for 

our International Issue, my mail 
is so exciting. Letters from all over the 
world, pictures from everywhere, stories 
about what other girls are doing. It 
seems that our circle of friends—yours 
and mine—grows larger every year and 
I love to think of them all—those girls 
in other countries. They enjoy so many 
of the same things we do—they even 
play the same games and sing the same 
songs. How can there ever be another 
war, I wonder, when I remember our 
many friends—yours and mine? And 
then I know that we—you and I—and 
these our friends around the world, be- 
cause we like each other so much, can 
help in the great task of abolishing all 
war. For friends, understanding friends, 
live near each other in peace. And it is 
not different with nations. 


Our International Meetings 


Yes, March is the month when Girl 
Scouts in the United States have inter- 
national troop meetings and programs 
and parties for their friends. And this 
year, we have a new idea—an Inter- 
national Hike described on page 45. 
There is so much to be done at the In- 
ternational Troop Meeting! ‘The very 
best way, I have found,-is for me to pass 
on to you the many splendid ideas you 
have sent in to me and let each troop 
plan its own program. 

You will wish to have an Interna- 
tional Program Committee, of course! 
There will be plenty of time for it to 
meet and make plans. For roll call, a 
popular idea each year seems to be 
reading aloud a message from our Inter- 
national mail-bag on page twenty-six. 


Along the Editor's Trail 


If there are not enough messages there 
to go around, read aloud from one of 
the interesting articles written for this 
issue—from Hungary or Java or Hono- 
lulu. Probably you will wish to have 
a map nearby, so that when any country 
is mentioned, you may find it and imagine 
yourself there. 


Another idea for your roll call—or 
for a game, if you will make it into one 
—is to have a Great-Grandparents’ 
Homeland roll call. In this, you tell 
what country your Great-Grandparents 
(or several “greats” back, if that is the 
distance you must go) came from. 

Last year, many of the troops played 
the game of Over-the-Ocean Search. In 
it, you search over your own home to 
discover how many things came from 
other countries. Perhaps you will enjoy 
playing the game again this year. I did, 
the other night—and looking about me 
in our living room, I felt very traveled. 
There were things from Persia and 
Turkey and India and China and Ger- 
many and France and Spain and Russia! 
A variation of this game is a Troop 
Around-the-World Search—how many 
things from other countries can you dis- 
cover that you have been using in your 
troop? You sing songs, play games, do 
folk dances—how many countries have 
given them to you? Don’t you like the 
feeling that because people in other 
countries enjoyed them, you enjoy them 
today? I do. You might add to this 
the actual doing—singing of the songs, 
playing of the games, and dancing of the 
dances, using in your International Meet- 
ing these gifts from many lands. 


Oh, yes—and “There you are, Girl 


Scouts.” This is a new game. Several 


girls should plan it ahead of time and be 
ready to do the signaling. Take this is- 
sue of THe AMERICAN Girt and make 
a list of all the countries mentioned in it, 
or those whose pictures are shown. Give 
each member of the troop a card on 
which numbers are listed. Out steps a 
girl who signals the name of the coun- 
try, once. Then another girl steps quickly 
out and signals the name of another 
country. Of course the game is to guess 
the names—and guess quickly! 

I always think Travel is such fun. 
Let each girl choose the country she 
would visit if someone were to present 
her with enough money to start imme- 
diately! Perhaps you will wish to choose 
your country the week before your In 
ternational Troop Meeting. Then at the 
meeting, tell the other girls which coun- 
try you plan to visit, how much it is 
going to cost you, where‘ you will sail 
from, what you are going to do there, 
and what you will bring back for the 
troop. Such fun! I know which coun- 
try I would choose—but I shall not tell! 

Don’t forget our birds and trees and 
flowers! Which is your favorite? And 
is it found in any other country? How 
did it get here? This will make a game 
for you—seeing which girl can bring in 
the most interesting story. 


Join Hands 


At the close of your meeting or your 
hike, join hands in your friendship circle. 
Imagine to yourselves that the world is 
in the center and that you are actually 
doing what we all do in spirit—joining 
hands around the world. “God bless my 
sister Girl Scouts and Girl Guides around 
the world.” 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 58 
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LEP ame 
ARE eget 
{eigasceher’ 


From a Japanese print by Hiroshige, courtesy of the Yamanaka Galleries 


The Little Rain 


Oh! she is good, the little rain! and well she knows 
our need 


Who cometh in the time of spring to aid the sun-drawn 
seed; 


She wanders with a friendly wind through silent nights 
unseen, 


The furrows feel her happy tears, and lo! the land is green. 


Last night cloud-shadows gloomed the path that winds 
to my abode, 


And the torches of the river-boats like angry meteors 
glowed. 


Today fresh colors break the soil, and butterflies take wing 


Down broidered lawns all bright with pearls in the 
garden of the King. 


From ‘‘A Lute of Jade’’ by Tu Fu, an ancient Chinese poet 
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It was slow climbing. The Marquis stopped often to pant, or to look back at the town 


The Goblets of St. Martin 


ULIE LAU- 
RENT was so 
busy listening to 

the story the visitors 
told that she let the 
omelet burn, until 
her mother smacked 
her ears properly. 
And Julie, who was 
sixteen and tall for 
her age, begged par- 
don prettily of all the guests gathered round the inn table. 

But the guests were busy listening too, so busy that 
they fell upon the omelet with knife and fork, ate it in 
large bites, and made no complaint. Julie backed across 
the kitchen, to the great fireplace where her mother pre- 
pared the meals, and there, while Madame Laurent shook 
her head and scolded, she heard the rest of the tale the 
brigadier was telling. 

What a man for tall stories he was, this Brigadier Gas- 
pard! Just now he was waving his napkin as if it were 
the flag of France and shouting excitedly, while his four 
hungry companions leaned forward, their mouths full of 
food, unwilling to miss a word. 

“T tell you that he is smart, messieurs, too smart to be 
human! His name? He calls himself Solomon. Aye, 
an honest name for a thief . . . not his real name. . . 


but he uses it as carelessly as if the priest had given it to 
him! Here, there, like a flv in the kitchen . . . who 
knows where he’ll land next! And steal? Solomon would 


Danger menacing the treasure guarded in 
the castle through generations—and only a 


young French girl near. What could she do? 
By CLARICE DETZER 


Illustrations by Frank Schoonover 


steal the tower off the 
castle!” 

Julie unhooked a 
wire basket that 
looked like an enor- 
mous bird cage from 
the ceiling over the 
hearth, filled it with 
lettuce leaves from 
her apron, snapped 
shut its door and ran 
down the steps to the river gurgling past the back of the 
inn, She dropped the cage into the water, swished it about, 
dragged it up, shook it violently, and the lettuce was ready 
for the salad plates. 

For in the province of Normandy, in northern France, 
where Julie Laurent worked all day long in the kitchen 
of her father’s inn, the food still is cooked over open fires, 
the guests still eat in the kitchen, and lettuce is washed in 
a glorified bird cage at the edge of the river. St. Martin 
is a small village, with one long, crooked street circling the 
foot of a tall hill, upon which sits the ancient castle of 
St. Martin. It is a quiet town, and one would doubt 
that a single stone or slate has been added to its row of 
houses in five hundred years. 

Julie Laurent had lived all her life in St. Martin. It 
made her weep even to think of moving to any other place. 
True, she had traveled as far as Rouen, fifty miles east on 
the River Seine, to visit her cousin Mathilde, and one 
summer day rode to Mamers with her father to attend 
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the horse fair. But she was happy to get home to the 
smoky kitchen of the Hotel of the Golden Lion, home to 
her shining copper kettles, to the old worn dining table 
with its heavy linen, and its pert little dessert plates with 
verses printed on them. 

She was glad to get home to Brigadier Gaspard and his 
stories. A stern old soldier, this 


only bread that he dipped in water and carried dripping to 
his mouth. He was a pale-faced man who wore heavy 
black glasses over his eyes and a shade above them, and 
had squeaked his violin in the streets of St. Martin for the 
first time that morning. Blind fiddlers were common in 
St. Martin and in the Hotel of the Golden Lion they 


were always welcome. 





brigadier was, who had served 
France in two wars and now for 
thirty years performed bravely 
as chief of the St. Martin post of 
the gendarmerie, the national po- 
lice. He made his home at the 
inn, for his wife. had died years 
before, and the apartment above 
the police station was a lonely 
place for one old man. So he 
let his assistants, Clement and 
Thibaud, use it for their squall- 
ing families, and moved his own 
sword, his snuff box and crucifix 
to rooms in the Hotel of the 
Golden Lion. 

He still was talking when 
Julie hurried back with the let- 
tuce. 

“Here is the message from 
Paris!” he was crying. “Read it, 
Monsieur le Marquis. You have 
a grand education and do not 
stutter over long spellings.” 

The Marquis of St. Martin, a 
gaunt, stiff old man with kindly 
eyes and a hundred wrinkles in 
his face, came often from his 
castle atop the hill to sup with 
his simpler neighbors. He was 
popular among them for all his 
fine jacket and his title that he 
had inherited from a long line of 
noble ancestors, a title that now 
since France is a republic is only 
complimentary. He held a pair 
of steel rimmed nose glasses be- 
fore his eyes and picked up the 
message. 

“Make diligent search,” he 
read aloud in a clear, sharp voice, 
“for Solomon the highwayman. 
Reports have arrived from Alen- 
con that he is in your territory.” cc 

The brigadier puffed out his 
cheeks and waved his napkin again. 


May. 


Cedar Hill. 


goes with it. 








Our Guests from Across 
the Sea 


A momentous event in Girl Scout- 
ing history will take place this coming 
Girl Guide and Girl Scout 
leaders from over the world are com- 
ing to the United States for a visit. 
These leaders, who are members of 
our International Committee, have 
been invited by our National Board 
to come to America for their next 
meeting and to visit our National 
Headquarters, our new Camp Edith 
Macy, our Camp Andrée, and our 


Do you remember their meetings at 
Foxlease, in England, two years ago? 
In April our guests and our own 
leaders, their hostesses, will have the 
same kind of good time together, 
making plans for the Girl Guides and 
Girl Scouts everywhere—and getting 
acquainted, too, with all the fun that 


To you, Girl Guide and Girl Scout 
leaders who will come to us, we ex- 
tend our cordial greetings. 
we have always joined hands with 
you around the world. 
happiness shall be ours in deed. 
elcome!"’ we cry to you. 


“Yet you all are luckier than 
I!” he moaned. “You could see 
him and perhaps run. I should 
be in his arms before I knew it. 
He’d have the few pennies our 
my purse with one hand!” 

There was much more talk of 
Solomon. Julie listened thought- 
fully to every word. Impossible, 
it seemed, that a highwayman 
should be prowling in the neigh- 
borhood. Why, no one had 
stolen so much as a bundle of 
fagots or a slab of Camembert 
cheese in the town since she was 
a very small girl! 

When the guests had finished 
their early supper and the dishes 
were washed and the copper ket- 
tles scoured and hung above the 
kitchen fireplace, Julie must go 
at once to the pasture on the hill 
behind the town to lead home Ro- 
zette, the cow. It was just twi- 
light. The cobblestones in the 
street still rattled with the tread 
of wooden shoes, and in the pub- 
lic square, at the pump where a!! 
the village drew its water, wo- 
men had set down their wooden 
pails and were gossiping. In 
front of the Café of the Sorrow- 
ing Saints, the blind fiddler was 
drawing a squealing bow and 
urchins danced in the mud to his 
music. 

Beyond, where the street be- 
came so narrow that broad eaves 
nearly met overhead, Julie heard 
Brigadier Gaspard and the wine 
merchant telling other towns- 
men the news about Solomon, 
warning them to hook their shut- 
ters and bar their doors. Rocher, 
the horse buyer, lounged in the 


In spirit 


Now that 








Rocher, the horse buyer from 
Mamers, shook his head nervously as he thought it over. 

“What if he should meet me on the road and take my 
team?” he asked. 

“And what if he should stick his head over a fence and 
cry ‘hands up’ at me?” the wine merchant shouted. He 
was a small, fussy man, who came to St. Martin twice a 
year to sell his goods and was considered a great traveler 
for he had been as far as Bordeaux. “Should I meet him 
when a thirst was on him. . . pff! . . . where would be 
my samples?” 

“Or should he hear of the golden goblets of St. Martin!” 
the marquis spoke sadly. “What if the walls of the cas- 
.tle are high as two men and the gates double barred? 
This Solomon walks through stone walls as if they were 
fog, from what you say, my brigadier. What of the seven 
goblets ?”” 

It was the blind fiddler who spoke next, in a rusty voice. 
Very quietly he had been supping at the long table, eating 





door of the blacksmith shop, com- 
plaining to the smith that busi- 
ness was very poor. Sunset color fell still on upper windows. 

At the foot of the steep road that led past the castle gate 
Julie came up with the Marquis of St. Martin, who was 
puffing toward home, leaning on his cane. 

“Come, use my shoulder . . . I’m young,” Julie said, 
“T’ll help you up.” 

It was slow climbing. The marquis stopped often to 
pant, or to look back at the town. He was talkative to- 
night, for the tale of the mysterious Solomon had stirred 
his imagination. 

“What a shame that such a rogue is out of chains!” he 
cried once in his clear voice. 

“We have nothing for him to steal at the inn!” Julie 
said. ‘What would such a grand thief want with old 
copper kettles and such stuff! But you, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis . ” she stopped bashfully . . “You have the 
seven goblets!” 

“Ave,” the marquis answered, “so I have.”’. He looked 
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at Julie reflectively. “So I have,” he repeated, thoughtfully. 

All her life Julie had heard of the goblets. Who in 
all northern France had not? MHadn’t they been four hun- 
dred years in the marquis’ family? Julie had seen them 
once. Only once. ‘That time all the girls from the parish 
school had visited the castle and the treasure of the family 
had been shown to them, the seven goblets of heavy gold. 
Returning crusaders had fashioned them in the Benedictine 
monastery at Solemes of metal captured from the Saracens. 
The cups on the table at the Golden Lion looked very 
thick and ugly after Julie had seen the marquis’ goblets. 
And how much they were worth! A million francs at 
least . . . oh, all of a million! One bowl alone could 
hold all the milk Rozette gave in a day and it was made 
of solid gold. They stood on broad, heavy bases and their 
stems were thin as pencils. 

“T should take them to the museum,” the marquis said. 

“To the museum at Mamers?” Julie cried. ‘Take the 
goblets of St. Martin away from our village?” 

“Yes, girl! I know! I cannot bring myself to do it. 
But I am quite alone. . . .” 

“Brigadier Gaspard would pro- 
tect them from Solomon,” Julie 
cried. “He is very brave! He has 
told me so!” 

The marquis laughed. 

“Aye,” he agreed, “Gaspard is 
honest and a good policeman. He 
would be a match even for Solo- 
mon.” 

At his own gate he touched three 
fingers to his cap, after the habit of 
Norman gentlemen, and jerked on 
a brass bell chain that extended over 
the wall. Far away inside a gong 
clanged, and a moment later the 
gate locks rattled and a gardener’s 
boy swung back the panel. 

It was quite dark now and rain 
clouds piled out of the north. They 
made the steep turrets and broken 
battlements of the castle of St. Mar- 
tin look very black against the sky. 
Julie curtsied to the marquis 
and hurried on. It was still a 
long way to the pasture and 
before reaching it she must 
pass through a beech wood 
where the crossroad was diffi- 
cult to see by night. Rain 
spattered down as she let her- 
self into the stone-walled field. 
She whistled between her fin- 
gers. But the cow did not 
come running as it did other 
nights. Rain tumbled faster. 
A second time Julie whistled. 

“Rozette!” she cried. “You 
oe beast, Rozette! Come In front of the Café of 

ome out of the storm!” See, CS 

What had become or that nao me 
cow ? By the Saints, she showed 
poor judgment to stray on such a night! Julie whistled a 
third time. Wind followed the rain, whining down from 
the English Channel, forty miles to the north. Before 
morning it would carry a salt taste, to remind land dwell- 
ers of the sea. But where was that foolish cow? Not in 
the pasture! 

Julie hesitated where the open field met the wood. She 
wished that she had the spirit of old Brigadier Gaspard. 
He would walk on alone, no matter how dark! The rain 
pelted faster and the winds grew. 




























Here was the place! That hole in the hedge she thought 
she had patched so carefully! The cow had torn through 
it. Julie whistled again. How black the night had be- 
come! This must be the castle grounds. It would never 
do to get lost in here. Why, there were wild boar still 
living in the forest, fierce little tusked pigs that trampled 
anyone who carelessly got in their way. 

“Rozette, you silly! Would you stay out all night?” 
she cried. ‘“‘And be eaten by wild boar?” 

She fell over a hummock, picked herself up wet, tried 
to scrape the mud from her hands and plunged on. Cow? 
Yes, but where was she herself? She looked up through 
the branches of the tall trees. ‘There were no stars; only 
winds to confuse her ears and rain to make the earth 
slippery under fcct. 

Her mother must have missed her by now. Perhaps she 
had started to hunt Julie, as Julie was hunting the cow. 
An hour at least she had wandered. Still only tall trees, 
blackness, rain, howling winds. And here an open space. 
What was that sticking up ahead, darker than all the rest 
of the inky horizon? 

“The castle of St. Martin?” she 
told herself. ‘Of course, the cas- 
tle!” 

She had come in a circle. She 
made out again the high walls, the 
turrets and the broken balconies. It 
was lighter here, and the gate was 
just beyond, there across the pond. 
It was late . stupid Rozette 
should stray in the rain for the rest 
of the night if she wanted! 

And then something moved, there 
in the gloom ahead of her. What 
was it? A rabbit? The rain streaked 
harder and she started to run. There 
was a path somewhere . . . that 
wicked Rozette! 

The shadows moved ahead. This 
time Julie was certain. She stopped 
running and walked toward the 
castle more cautiously. A man. 
Near a lower window. The mar- 
quis? Why would Monsieur le 
Marquis be prowling at such an 
hour on so miserable a night, soak- 
ing his white hair and 
getting the red rheumatics 
in his back? Surely not 
the marquis! One of his 
servants, perhaps 
Perhaps... ..« 

Terror laid hold upon 
her. She remembered 
Brigadier Gaspard’s story 
of Solomon the highway- 
man, remembered the big 
blustery men at the inn 
table speaking in low, 
scared voices at the thought 
of that clever thief. And 
she remembered the mes- 
sage from Paris. This castle, the goblets—what a prize! 

Her feet. seemed glued in mud. Neither forward nor 
backward would they move. The black figure stirred 
again in the grayer shadows, this time toward her. It 
paused, not twenty paces off, under the second shuttered 
window. So deep were the vines close to the wall that 
she scarce could make out the prowler’s shape. 

Then a sputter of light. A match. It outlined a pair 
of thin hands, shielding the flame against the wind. Then 
(Continued on page 40) 





A Mother of the Stream 


N a velvet sky the tropic stars 
flared like lamps. Acrux o 
the Cross, Bungula of the 

Centaur, Achernar, the End of 
the River, and wild, 
blue-white Cano- 
pus flamed down 
upon the great isl- 
and of Tasmania. 
It is a country of 
lakes and moun- 
tains, with valleys 
like bits of fairy- 
land hidden among 
spiring, crystalline 
peaks. In this lost 
and lovely land, 
forms of life for- 
gotten elsewhere a 
million years ago 
have persisted. 

That night there 

suddenly appeared 
on the bank of a 
stream, a female 
of one of the 
strangest creatures 
of thatisland. Two 
feet in length, she 
seemed neither 
bird nor beast nor 
reptile but a mix- 
ture of all three. 
As she shot out 
of the water, her 
body twisted like a 
snake, since her ribs 
were attached to 
her spine with the 
movable hinges of 
a serpent. Instead 
of the muzzle of a 
mammal, she had a 
broad black bill 
like that of a shov- 
eler duck. Yet her 
thick, black fur and 
short tail were un- 
mistakably those of 
a warm - blooded 
mammal. On the 
bank she sat up 
humpily and slow- 
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hole in the bank, some three feet 
under water, the basement en- 
trance to her home, whose front 
door was another hole hidden in 
the long tangled 
grass at the top of 
the bank. The tun- 
nels from both of 
these entrances met 
in a main under- 
ground passage 
some thirty feet in 
length, along which 
the platypus hur- 
ried until she 
reached a chamber 
lined with dry 
leaves. There on 
a mass of withered 
bracken lay a sin- 
gle white egg, 
about three-quart- 
ers of an inch long, 
with a tough, mem- 
branous shell like 
that of a turtle- 
egg. With a single 
coiling twist of her 
body, the _ bird- 
beast wound her- 
self around it and 
slept through the 
long heat of the 
dawning day. 

She_ was. still 
sleeping in the late 
afternoon when a 
sudden, tiny move- 
ment against the 
slow throbbing of 
her single-vaived, 
reptilian heart 
made her uncoil 
with the sudden- 
ness of a. steel 
spring. There, be- 
neath her soft fur, 
moved a bare, 
blind atom of life. 
Naked, with a 
broad, gaping bill, 
it looked, as it 
struggled out of 





meets Lancoren fa. 





y - i isoning 
ly ground be - Suddenly her sharp eyes caught sight of the dark figure of a dingo, skulking along the bank the imprison 5 
tween the grooved shell, like some 
ridges of bone, pitiful ugly fledg- 


which took the place of teeth in her strange bill, the shrimps 
and other little crustacea that she had caught at the bottom 
of the stream and pouched in the pockets which she wore 
in her cheeks. As she ate, she showed her kinship to the 
fowls by swallowing a little gravel to aid digestion. Her 
meal finished, the platypus, as scientists have christened 
this bird-beast, combed her thick fur with the curved claws 
of her webbed feet like a beaver, preened herself with her 
broad bill as a duck would have done, and finally plunged 
into the stream, where she swam swift as a fish, with only 
the tip of her beak showing above the water. 

Rounding a bend in the river, she suddenly shot into a 
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ling. Yet its first movement in the new world in which 
it found itself was mammalian, for, in spite of its bill, it 
nuzzled hungrily against its mother’s soft breast, like any 
other baby of the fur-bearers. 

At the end of a fortnight the bird-reptile-mammal infant 
was covered with a silver fur soft as silk, had opened 1 
pair of keen golden eyes and cut a full set of round-topped 
teeth, which is about all that can be reasonably expected 
from any two-weeks-old baby. Then, a few days later, 
the little duckbill had its first swimming lesson. One 
misty afternoon his mother hoisted him high on her back 
and started down-stream with him. Little by little she 
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sank from under him until, as he found himself floating on 
the surface of the water, he paddled desperately with his 
forepaws, webbed clear beyond the claws, and, to his sur- 
prise, discovered that he could swim. For long trips, 
however, he still preferred to ride on his mother’s back, 
and the two would speed up and down the stream with 
their bills just showing above the water, like tiny periscopes. 
Then came a day, after this duckbill baby had learned the 
ways of the water, when his mother took him with her 
far down-stream. There, in a reedy shallow of the river, 
she groped in the mud at the bottom like a duck, and, 
when the pockets in her cheeks were filled, came back to 
the surface to feed, while her cub climbed upon her back 
and rubbed his sleek head against her fur, giving her little 
caressing pecks with his broad bill. 

Suddenly her sharp eyes caught sight of the dark figure 
of a dingo, the wild dog of Tasmania, skulking along the 
bank, and she dived, taking her cub with her, leaving 
only a tiny line of ripples on the water to mark her flight. 
Unfortunately for her, the eyes of the dingo are among 
the sharpest of all the many keen eyes which lurk and 
peer among the fastnesses of the far South. Moreover, a 
dingo is always hungry. Wherefore, with the hunting- 
howl of his clan, this one raced along the bank, following 
the telltale marks on the water. A moment later, in little 
groups of twos and threes, the main pack came straggling 
out of the malee scrub, which looks like dry brush and 
feels like barbed wire. Most of the wild dogs were of a 
tawny red, with here and there a black one, and all of 
them stood low in the leg, with heavy muzzles, and a 
furtive air which belied their cruel courage. 

With the long, loping canter which at the last can 
run down even the great gray kangaroo, the swiftest ani- 
mal of the far South, the pack followed the line of fast- 
moving bubbles until, just at sunset, they disappeared un- 
der the shelving bank within which was the platypus home. 
With a rush, the wild dogs nosed their way here and there 
through the thick grass beyond the bank until a short yelp 
from one of them told the pack that he had found the upper 
entrance to the duckbill burrow. A moment later the sound 
of digging signalled the mother platypus that death was 
coming toward her through the dark. Desperately she 
scurried along the tunnel with her cub, hoping to reach, 









before her pursuers, the branch which led to the under- 
water entrance. That pack, however, had hunted duck- 
bills before, and with the cunning of experience, had lo- 
cated the place where the two paths met and started digging 
from there, so that the beset bird-beast found her tunnel 
open to the sky at the fork. Back to her own den she 
scurried, ready to die fighting, with all the courage inherited 
from snake and bird and beast. 

At that moment, with the wild dogs a scant twenty 
feet away from her refuge, there suddenly approached a 
strange and sinister figure. To the wandering dingo pack 
the little valley was but a detail in a hunting-range which 
covered half a hundred miles. It was otherwise with the 
newcomer. The valley was not only his hunting-ground 
but the home where he had been born and which he was 
ready to defend with life itself against all invaders. 

As the strange beast stepped into the open, he looked 
much like the gray wolf of the North in size and appear- 
ance, save that the lower part of his back and flanks and 
his long straight tail were striped with black. It was these 
stripes and his ferocity which had given this killer of the 
South the name of Tasmanian tiger. With the fanged 
teeth of a wolf and claws sharp as those of a lynx, he was 
an opponent which even such a fighting machine as a dingo 
pack could not afford to disregard. 

As a matter of fact, this one gave the pack no option 
in the matter, for, at the sight of the wild dogs snarling 
and digging in his hunting-ground, with a spring worthy 
of the animal whose name he bore, the wolf hurtled through 
the scrub and rushed upon the pack with the deep bark 
which is the battle-cry of his breed. The nearest dingo 
had not even time to shift his forepaws from the hold 
where he was digging, before he was 
caught by the throat in the punishing 
grip of the wolf’s deadly jaws and 
fell back dying. As another leaped 
to the aid of his comrade, he met a 
ripping uppercut from talons like 
curved chisels, which left him gasp- 
ing his life away on the ground. 

In spite of a mean appearance and 
a skulking manner, the wild dog is 

(Continued on page 53) 


With the fanged teeth of a wolf and claws sharp as those of a lynx, he was 
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Among these swift, modern vehicles moved fragments of life from old 


huge hotel, her bobbed curls flying and her blue cape 

revealing a vivid flash of bathing-suit. She stopped 
beneath the scarlet blossoms and lacy leaves of a flame tree 
to drink in the sunny, blowing Porto Rican air and revel 
in the gorgeous colors of land and sea. Beyond a golden 
ribbon of sand the tropical waters tossed endlessly. The 
indigo surface of the ocean was strewn with curling 
wreaths of foam from the waves crashing over a rocky 
reef which enclosed the little bay. The shore was bright 
with bougainvillza and “Spanish Banner” and hibiscus. 
Great clumps of rose-laurel stood tall amid flaming tangles 
of blossoms. Lucy stooped to pluck a spider-lily, and ges- 
tured gaily toward the sea as her cousin Nathalie, one year 
her junior, skipped out to join her. 

“The water is exactly the color of a peacock’s feather,” 
said Lucy, watching the splendid blue waves shot through 
with green light as they broke gently over the sand. 

“And it’s so cool and warm here at once!” chimed in 
Nathalie, as the two girls linked arms affectionately. “I 
thought it was always hot in the tropics, but New York 
was ever so much warmer than this. Oh, Lucy,” she 
added, squeezing her cousin’s arm, “aren’t you glad Uncle 
Tom had to come down a month earlier than he had ex- 
pected? Aren’t you glad he brought us with him instead 
of making us wait until your mother had rented the house 
and got everything packed ?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy blissfully. “Of course it will be nice 
when we go out to the Central Azucarero, too. But now 
it is such fun to stay here with Father at the hotel, and we 
are learning Spanish, and the bathing is so lovely, and 
oh, I do love San Juan!” she ended breathlessly. 

“Of course!’ agreed her cousin with equal warmth. 
“Just look over there! It is like living in a picture-book.” 

Lucy laughed as her eyes followed Nathalie’s toward the 
crowded highway. Broad and well-paved, it ran_be- 
tween attractive residences and park-like “patios.” And 
over it moved a variegated throng, a colorful, mingled pic- 
ture of the past and the present. Automobiles, large and 


UCY BLAIR ran down the broad stone steps of the 





small, rolled smoothly toward the bridge which led to San 
Juan proper, the old town with its castles and its Fortaleza 
and the house built by Ponce de Leon. Others swept off in 
the opposite direction, bound for the pretty homes here in 
the Condado, the favorite suburb of the island-city. 
Among these swift, modern vehicles moved fragments 
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Lucy's 
Valiant ‘Day 


On a far off Porto Rican 
shore, from the golden rib- 
bon of sand, two American 
girls swim off into tropical 
waters and real adventure 


By MUNA LEE 
Ullustrations by Ethel C. Taylor 
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colonial days 


of life from old colonial days. A don- 
key with large ears trotted along pa- 
tiently under great saddle-baskets filled 
to overflowing with red clay pots and 
bowls. A peasant with a wide-brimmed hat walked beside 
him, and the animal’s ears twitched amiably as his master 
brushed away the gnats and flies with a branch of tree-fern. 
A youth with teeth flashing in a smile trundled a wheel- 
barrow piled high with bunches of plantain and banana, 
ruddy mangoes wreathed in their own green leaves, small, 
sweet pineapples such as the natives eat, and the larger, 
drier ones preferred on account of their size by the tourists, 
and heaps of queer vegetables with smooth or prickly sur- 
faces, each with its Indian name dating back to the years 
before Columbus—yautia, like the bulb of a flower, juicy 
pods of guingambo, the dark-skinned berengena, or egg- 
plant, native to the tropics, and piles of name in rough 
husks of purple or yellow. The wheelbarrow veered sharp- 
ly to one side to permit the passage of a resplendent touring- 
car, and a khaki-colored army machine swept by after it. 
A tall, pale-skinned Jibaro—a peasant from the mountains 
—hummed to himself as he threaded the traffic. On his 
shoulders he balanced a long pole strung with innumerable 
tiny baskets woven of palm-fibre and filled with rosy up- 
land raspberries. The berry vendor paused to call a cheery 
“Buenos dias, Sena ’Menegilda!” to an old woman who 
squatted on the opposite side of the way behind a basket 
of flowers. 

“Did you ever see such narcissus?” breathed Nathalie 
rapturously, as she noticed the great scented clusters of 
white blossoms, each flower measuring two or three inches 
across. ‘There were red and pink roses in the basket, too, 
a sheaf of scarlet lilies that had been gathered before dawn 
in the mountains with the dew still upon them, long stalks 
of tuberose, clusters of gardenia and heliotrope, and incon- 
spicuous sprays of “dama de noche” or “Lady of Night.” 
The girls could not see the tiny flowers of the “Lady,” but 
they knew their presence by the intense fragrance that 
streamed across the dusty street. 

When they had tired of watching the passers-by, they 
turned from the street and walked past the hedge of 
“match-me-if-you-can” in the direction of the park. 

“I do wish I had gone to school in New England like 
you,” Nathalie was saying, reverting to her favorite sub- 
ject. “You are such a good swimmer,” she added, in frank 
admiration of her cousin’s skill. “If they had not packed 
me off to France to school when Father and Mother died, 
I would have belonged to the Girl Scouts, too. Then | 
would know how to camp out and swim and all those things. 
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But, Lucy,” she broke off suddenly, with an anxious glance 
at the smiling, tropical sea, “don’t you think it’s dangerous 
to go swimming here? There really are sharks, you know.”’ 

“But they don’t come close in,” explained Lucy, smiling. 
“There is no danger so long as one keeps in the water near 
shore.” She stooped to pick up a plump Porto Rican baby 
which had toddled toward her and tumbled in the sand. 
It was yelling lustily in sonorous Spanish to its mother, who 
ran quickly to her offspring’s assistance. 

“Gracias, senorita!” she murmured prettily as Lucy re- 
stored her infant after dusting him off. The baby stood 
staring with round black eyes after the two girls, sucking 
his thumb in consolation for his mishap. An elderly lady 
with white hair piled high and surmounted by a great 
carved tortoise-shell comb looked approvingly at them as 
they passed her beach-chair, tilting her parasol to one side 
the better to observe the animated faces beneath the blonde 
and chestnut curls. “Muy bonitas,’ she commented to 
the maid who stood behind her chair. 

Meanwhile the girls were eagerly taking in all the color 
and animation of the beach. Spanish and English were 
heard indiscriminately. Most people seemed to understand 
at least a little of both. Several boys were working lustily 
at building an enormous fort in the sand. Nathalie tugged 
at Lucy’s cape to call her attention to the small sentry 
standing military fashion with a palm-leaf for a bayonet. 
He was a handsome child, six or seven years old, with rosy 
cheeks, soft, brilliant, dark eyes, and a mop of brown ring- 
lets. As he stood there, soldierly and intent upon his task 
of guarding the fort, he noticed the girls and lifted his 
palm-leaf in a merry gesture of challenge. 

“Alto ahi!’ he piped out in true military fashion; and 
his young companions paused in their operations to observe 
the parley of youthful Juanito with the two 4 mericanitas. 

“Friends!” 


said Nathalie, 


feet—so! But is still leetle, this Juanito. I take him good 
care. Siempre.” 

“Of course you do,” said Lucy. “I am glad you are here 
often. Perhaps we shall see both of you some other time. 
Goodbye. And goodbye, Juanito.” 

“Adios!” 

Juanito presented arms with his palm-branch and swept 
the sand with an imaginary helmet. Lucy and Nathalie 
laughed and walked on. Nathalie was evidently preoccu- 
pied. 

“You heard what he said, Lucy. There are sharks 
here. Don’t you remember how the boys were swimming 
in the harbor when the San Lorenzo came in, and how they 
bobbed up in the water all around the ship calling to the 
passengers to throw down nickels for them to catch? They 
say that every year two or three boys get caught by sharks 
while they do that!” 

“Of course that’s dreadful,” Lucy returned. “And I 
don’t doubt in the least that it’s true. But the harbor is 
deep water. Of course it’s teeming with sharks. Nobody 
ever swims there except those boys, who seem to bear a 
charmed life. At least those who don’t get caught seem 
to have it! But the water here at the park is not deep un- 
less one goes beyond the danger-line, out toward the reef.” 
She pointed toward the dark line of rocks, plumed with toss- 
ing foam, “There is no doubt that it is very dangerous out 
there. Only last month a shark was caught by some fish- 
ermen near San Juan. When it was cut open they found 
a ring in his stomach and the high heel of a shoe of 

“Oh, Lucy, don’t,” Nathalie cried with a shudder. 

“I’m only saying this so you will know that I under- 
stand the danger. Miss Gordon always said (Miss Gor- 
don was her beloved Girl Scout leader back home) that 
there is all the difference in the world between rashness and 

true courage. She 








laughingly, which 
Lucy immediate- 
ly corrected in- 
to “Amigas!” 
Her Spanish was 
greeted with vo- 
ciferous applause 
by the young sol- 
diers. One of 
them jumped up 
and shook off the 
sand, patting 
Juanito’s  shoul- 
der. 

“He is varree 
leetle,” he ex- 
plained slowly, 
evidently consid- 
ering each word 
carefully before 
attempting to 
pronounce it. 
“But he varree 





said that to plunge 
into needless dan- 
ger through a de- 
S siahids sire to show off 

; is really low and 
despicable. I 
should never 
dream of going 
into water where 
there was peril 
from sharks just 
to have people 
say how daring I 
was. But there is 
really no danger 
here. This is the 
most popular 
bathing beach in 
San Juan, or in 
Porto Rico, for 
that matter... 
Everybody goes 
in with perfect 
safety. The only 








good soldier.” 

“Of course he’s 
a good soldier,” 
agreed Lucy. ‘Does he play here often?” she continued. 

“He come when I come. Is my leetle comrade. But 
is too brave—demasiado valiente. He always want to go 
far out in water. That is bad. Tiburones!” 

“Oh, yes, the sharks,” Lucy said. (“What did I tell 
you?” whispered Nathalie.) “But aren’t you afraid of 
them, too?” 

“Afraid? Yo!” ‘The young commander drew himself 
up in all the pride of his ten years. “I understand varree 
well how to swim where are sharks. I splash with my 





“‘Alto ahi!’’ he piped out in true military fashion 


accidents have 
been when some- 

one has gone out 
beyond the danger-line. Of course there are sharks out 
there in the deep water, and barracuda and swordfish 
and = 

“Well, you know much more about it than I do,” 
Nathalie replied, still a little dubious. 

“Indeed I do!” answered Lucy merrily. “I had a bowl 
of goldfish once and learned all about sharks from them!” 
Nathalie laughed so heartily at this that she forgot to be 
afraid. The girls flung themselves down contentedly on 

(Continued on page 43) 








‘The mark of the tread on 
the tires af the wrecked car 
is exactly what Mariette has 
just described”’ 


OTHING ever 
<{ happens here on 
this farm with 
only Grandpa and Mrs. 
Rohrback!” sighed Do- 
rita, sixteen, to her sis- 
ter, Mariette, seventeen. 
It was a lonely old 
New Jersey farm by the 
river—small wonder that 
the girls often longed 
for more excitement. 
Yet just at this moment 
of Dorita’s fresh rebel- 
lion, the two girls espy 
a flutter of white on a fence-post by the road. 
to it, they read: 3d W T from B 10 f W D H. 
A code! What does it mean? What can it mean? 
Then Dorita remembers. ‘Last night,” she says, “I was 
wakened by a light shining in my eyes from just this spot. 
After a while I heard a car drive away. I was too sleepy 
then to wonder why a car should be stopping there.” 

But now—the girls search eagerly and are rewarded. 
There, before them, lie the tracks of the automobile, clear- 
ly defined, and the print of a man’s foot. The girls decide 
to keep the matter to themselves, not even telling their good 
friend, Dick Haydon. And they remove the paper from 
the post. “Because if it was put here so conspicuously, 
someone will come after it. And we'll see who it is.” 

That night, they sit up and keep watch. At midnight, 
they see a wavering light glimmering by the fence-post. 
They turn their flash on it and two men with hats pulled 
down slink furtively into the shadows of the bushes. 


Running 


34 WT from B10 f W D H—+his is 

the code Dorita and Mariette discovered 

on a lonely fence-post, such is the puzzle 

they are endeavoring to solve in this, our 
new sertal 
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The River Acres Riddle 


CHAPTER III 


Some T heories—and 
a Few Certainties 
| val that followed 

their latest discov- 
ery, the two girls offered 
each other many expla- 
nations of the mystery, 
while they kept watch 
the long night through 
for further develop- 
ments. At first they had been so astounded and so fright- 
ened that they had all they could do to keep from scream- 
ing aloud for help. Only the instant realization of its 
futility kept them silent. Their grandfather would have 
been alarmed but comparatively helpless and the shock of 
it might have done him irreparable damage. There was 
no one else. The region had never been molested by 
stray tramps, being too far from the railroad to attract 
undesirable characters. And the girls had never known 
the meaning of fear. But this was another matter. 

Dorita offered the first theory about it as they crouched 
by the window and watched and waited. 

“Now I know what it was all about!” she declared 
triumphantly. “Some set of thieves is planning to rob the 
house. And that queer paper we found had been left by 
one of their gang to tell them this was a good place to 
rob. And they were looking for the mark when we dis- 
covered them.” 


N the agitated inter- 
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“Stuff and nonsense!” scoffed Mariette. ‘To begin 
with, would anybody be so senseless as to imagine that 
this house had anything in it worth risking so much to 
get? They’ve only to look at the outside of the place to 
see what a shabby old affair it is. And if they still had 
any suspicions that we might be harboring great wealth 
within these unlikely walls, they’d probably make some in- 
quiries down around the village and discover that we 
were poor as church mice. No, indeed! It isn’t that, and 
I’m somehow positive it isn’t anything to do with us 
personally. But what I’m wondering is, if they’re coming 
back again tonight.” 

“There’s just one way to settle that,’ decided Dorita, 
“and it’s to sit here all night and watch—and I’m going 
to do it.” 

“Well, I think you’re right, and of course I'll stay with 
you,” agreed her sister. “‘I reckon we gave them a good 
scare, though, and I doubt if they’ll dare to come back. 
And I, for one, had just as lief they wouldn’t. Tell you 
what—I have a scheme. We'll keep flashing the light on 
around that place every few minutes or so and I warrant 
they won’t dare to show themselves again in this place 
in a month of Sundays!” 

The plan appealed to them both and they wore the night 
through in this fashion, flashing on the light every little 
while and illuminating the region of the post and quite a 
radius around it as well. Toward morning, nothing hav- 
ing occurred, they both yawningly admitted that they were 
dead with fatigue and yearned only for bed. So, with the 
first faint approach of daylight, they abandoned the vigil 
and tumbled into their beds, shrewdly guessing that the 
midnight visitants would certainly not risk being seen by 
daylight and had probably long since abandoned their quest. 

They both slept long and late that 
morning, and Mrs. Rohrback came up 
indignantly to rout them out of their 
pillows, declaring that breakfast had 
twice been prepared and gotten cold on 
the table and that she had her cleaning 
to do and wasn’t going to wait around 
for them any longer. 

“There’s one thing that puzzles me,” 
whispered Dorita as they were finishing 
a hasty, uncomfortable, and _half-cold 
breakfast. ‘Did you notice that those 
two last night were bending over some- 
thing that one of them held in his hand 
and were evidently discussing it? Now, 
I wonder what it could have been.” 

“T have an idea,” said Dorita, “but 
I can’t be sure. Come out to the fence- 
post and we’ll look around.” 

They scurried out, and Dorita went 
down on her hands and knees by that 
particular post, groping all about in the 
sand and grass at its foot. 

“Whatever are you looking for?” 
cried Mariette impatiently, but Dorita 
only got to her feet, dusting off her 
sandy hands and nodding her head. 

“Tt’s just as I thought,” she chuckled. 
“Thev’re gone!” 

“What are gone?” demanded Mari- 
ette, crossly. “I do wish you wouldn’t 
speak in riddles—it’d save so much 
time!” 

“The thumb-tacks!” added Dorita, 
still chuckling good-naturedly. ‘“That’s 
what the one of them had in his hand 
and they were both looking at and talk- 
ing over. Don’t vou see? They must 
have known this thing was to be tacked 





“It’s up to something, you two are!” 
muttered Mrs. Rohrback 


up just about where it was. And when they couldn’t find 
it where they expected, they hunted all around at the bot- 
tom of the post and found those tacks. You remember 
we just left them lying there yesterday when we pried the 
thing off. And they had those tacks in their hand and 
were talking about them—when we flashed on the light. 
Probably they realized that someone had discovered the 
paper and taken it down and left the tacks there. And 
then they took the tacks away themselves, for some reason 
or other, I can’t think what, unless they didn’t want them 
left around to be seen any longer. What do you think 
of my explanation?” 

“It seems perfect,” Mariette had to acknowledge. “Only 
it doesn’t help us out very much.” 

“Everything helps out,” declared Dorita sagely, “by 
being just one more link in the chain. My gracious! | 
feel as if we were living in a regular live detective story! 
But what had we better do now? Don’t you think we 
ought to tell Mr. Farwell, the sheriff, and have someone 
come up here and see what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, don’t let’s do that yet,” begged Mariette. “That 
would spoil everything right away. The whole town 
would be right up here tramping around and Grandpa 
would be all up in the air, and after everything had been 
all messed up, the whole thing would die out and nothing 
ever come of it. No, I’m for waiting a little longer and 
seeing if anything else happens.” 

Dorita was relieved. She hadn’t herself wanted to drag 
anyone else into it yet, and was glad that Mariette, on 
whose decisions she always leaned, had counselled their 
keeping it secret a little longer. “I have a scheme, then,” 
she said. “We haven’t been to the village in two days 
and we ought to get the mail, and besides, we might hear 
something there that would give us some 
further clues. And yet, I don’t think 
we ought both to be gone from here at 
the same time. Something might turn 
up here and we'd never know it. You 
take the Ford and go to town and I’ll 
stay here and watch the place and just 
see if our two visitors of last night would 
dare to come back by day.” 

The plan appealed to Mariette, and 
twenty minutes later she was chugging 
out of the yard in the rickety little Ford, 
having first ascertained from Grandpa 
Allen that she might do so. As he had 
indeed quite forgotten the episode of the 
broken fender and was worrying over 
a Latin dictionary he had mislaid, he 
gave consent in his usual absent-minded 
fashion. Dorita helped him find the dic- 
tionary (which it appeared he had been 
using as a footstool under his desk!) and 
then posted herself at her window, well 
out of sight from the road, but in a 
position to see and hear all that might 
go on there. 

She had a long morning’s vigil with- 
out any results and a difficult time with 
Mrs. Rohrback, who wanted to clean 
the room and was proportionately indig- 
nant at being requested to alter her 
usual sacred, weekly routine and do some 
other room just at that period. There 
was no other room from which Dorita 
could so successfully survey the road un- 
seen, and she did not want to give it 
up just at this crisis. 

“Tt’s up to something, you two are!” 
muttered Mrs. Rohrback, slamming the 
door as she stalked off to do Mariette’s 
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room instead. 
on ye!” 

Mariette came back at noon, bursting with excitement 
and news. 

“What happened? What’s the matter?” whispered 
Dorita in the hallway, just as Mrs. Rohrback rang the 
bell for lunch. 

“T’ll tell you afterward—something important,”’ mut- 
tered Mariette as they went into the dining-room. And 
the meal was eaten in an atmosphere of strained silence, 
broken only by Grandpa asking if there had been any mail 
for him. And afterward the two girls decided to camp 
out on a screened corner of the veranda and watch the 
road from there, as the cleaning of Dorita’s room could 
no longer be averted. 

“Tt’s just by chance that I happened to hear this,” whis- 
pered Mariette when they had settled themselves, ‘and 
it may not have a thing to do with this affair. But some- 
how I couldn’t help thinking of it in connection with our 
puzzle, the minute I heard it mentioned.” 

“Well, do stop talking so much about it, and tell me 
what it is!” demanded Dorita impatiently. 

“Just this. I was in Ketcham’s shop, getting the chops 
Mrs. Rohrback asked me to, and Jim Claymore was stand- 
ing right beside me waiting for his turn. Suddenly I 
heard him ask Mr. Ketcham if he’d heard about the acci- 
dent over at Abercrombie’s farm night before last. Ketcham 
said yes and then they began to talk about it in a scrappy 
sort of way, so that it was hard to get much of a story 
straight from it. But it seems that a man had been driv- 
ing a car at a terrific rate past the farm that night and 
evidently didn’t know about the sharp turn in the road 
just above there. And he had crashed straight into a 
tree at that turn and smashed the car all up and was 
seriously hurt himself—not so much in his body as his 
head, somehow. He’s had concussion of the brain and is 
lying at Abercrombie’s in a queer state. He is conscious 
but can’t remember anything or who he is or how he 
came to be where he was—or anything.” 

Mariette stopped impressively and Dorita exclaimed, 
“Well, that’s too bad, of course. But I don’t see what it 
can possibly have to do with our affair.” 

“Then you’re stupider than I ever gave you credit for!” 
declared Mariette scornfully. “Do you realize where 
Abercrombie’s farm is?” 

“Certainly. About two miles from here, on the other 
side of the river.” 

“And do you realize when it all 
happened ?” 

“You said it was the night be- 
fore last—quite late.” 

“Well?” 


There was a long silence. Sud- 


“And it’s me that’s going to keep an eye 
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“I heard him ask Mr. 
Ketcham if he’d heard 
about the accident over 
at Abercrombie’s farm’”’ 


denly, ““You don’t mean you think it might be the same 
one who—who put the paper on our fence-post?” 

“Why not?” said Mariette, quietly. 

There was a gasp from Dorita and then another long 
silence. Suddenly she broke out anew: 

““Then—then he must have tacked the paper on our 
fence-post before he—had the smash-up.” 

“He couldn’t very well have done it afterward!” grinned 
Mariette. And both girls giggled hysterically. 


CHAPTER IV 
A New Factor 


“T tell you, Mariette, we’re making a mistake in try- 
ing to puzzle this thing out alone,’ declared Dorita, 
later that afternoon when they had hashed and re-hashed 
over the clues they now possessed and could make no more 
of it than they already knew. “Don’t you think we ought 
to tell somebody and have outside advice about this? I 
didn’t want to at first, but now I confess, I’m stumped.’ 

“Whom would you think we ought to tell? Grandpa, 
the Sheriff, Mrs. Rohrback?” asked Mariette, still loath 
to part with the secret. 

“None of them. But there’s one person we might let 
into it who could be a lot of help and yet not spoil the 
whole thing for us as any of those others would,” mused 
Dorita. 

“Well, who is it?” 

“Why, Dick Haydon, of course. I was almost a mind 
to tell him last night,—don’t you remember ?” 

“But Dick’s busy all the time down in Culver’s real 
estate office,” objected Mariette. 
have to help us with it?” 

“He could come up here evenings and talk it over and 
hear all about it and he has Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days. I guess that’s time enough. And I’m getting really 
worried for fear there’s something serious about all this 
that we haven’t realized.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. I'll drive down to the village 
again and get the late afternoon mail and stop in and tell 
him to come over this evening as we’ve something important 
to tell him. He said last night that he was coming over 
soon, anyway.” 

Mariette was as good as her word and while Dorita kept 
vigil alone again, late that afternoon at River Acres, she 
drove Mrs. Rohrback down to the village as the latter was 
anxious to do some errands of her own, 
and took the opportunity to slip into Cul- 
ver’s office and leave her message with 
Dick. He assured her that he had been 
intending to come over that evening and 
oe was devoured with curiosity to know what 

< they wanted to tell him. But Mariette 
would give him no satisfaction on that 
score, till a more convenient time for the 
conference. 

He came that evening as he had promised, 
driving up in the late dusk, and finding the 
girls sitting by the river, apparently watch- 
ing the sunset and afterglow, but in reality 
keeping a sharp eye on the road and on the 
particular fence-post that had been the 
center of so much mystery. Still sitting 
== there, on the long rustic bench by the river- 
side, they gave him the history of their 


oe MECRE AS y ? : ‘ 
Fine =—— secret and showed him the curious bit of 


paper which he examined by the light of a 
pocket-torch he always carried. He heard 
them through without much comment and 
spent a long while poring over the myste- 
rious code on the half-sheet of letter-paper. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Haussaland 
Africa—land of walled 


towns and strange cus- 
toms—there last year, 
Erick Berry discovered 
this story of the girl 
Hawa and made 
these pictures for us 


vember I landed two weeks later 

at Lagos on the West African 
coast, just where the map curves in, if 
you remember how the map of Africa 
looks. Then I took a funny little train that rattles along 
for two days and three nights, and then another train, up 
through the hot, steamy, green jungle, and then to the 
bare, brown uplands of Northern Nigeria. Finally, after 
many adventures I came to Bauchi town, where Hawa 
lived. Northern Nigeria is the home of the Haussa peo- 
ple, charming, Oriental, graceful. 

One evening we sent over to the native town and asked 
to have a man and a woman come to the British Govern- 
ment house, that I might ask the woman to tell me of 
Haussa customs, and how other women lived way out 
there. ‘They came—the man very tall, in a flowing white 
robe and a big white turban, and the woman, very smiling, 
very gorgeous in her brilliant colors and flashing brass 
jewelry. The man bowed to the earth many times and 
removed his soft, red slippers as a mark of respect 
for the white people. Then both knelt in the dust by 
the steps of the house and told us, in the Haussa 
language, all about the life of a Haussa girl, how she 
is betrothed, what are her games and her household duties, 
what she wears and eats and plays. So here is the 
story of Hawa of Haussaland, as I myself heard it in 
Haussaland. 

Long ago Hawa’s great-grandparents had swept down, 
on their Arab ponies, from the valley of the Nile and con- 
quered all the northern part of Nigeria, which is where the 
Niger River flows. They drove the black cannibals of that 
country back into the hills and built themselves great towns 


G frente from Liverpool last No- 


“with thick walls of baked red mud, and raised corn and 


sheep and goats in the rich country lying round about. 

It was inside a walled town 
named Bauchi that Hawa lived. 
Here were wide streets and 
open spaces with ponds of water 
where water lilies grew, where 
the long-legged ibis stood all 
day, hunting for frogs, and 
where tall palm trees bent over 
and were reflected in the still, 
muddy water. Hawa’s house 
was small and round and of 
red mud, baked very hard in the 
hot African sun. It had one 
circular room and a roof of 
thatch that looked like a comical 


By ERICK BERRY 


Illustrations by the author 







peaked cap, set on rather sidewise. You 
went through this tiny house as through 
a doorway and out the other side into 
an open court, where were more little 
houses opening off, like separate rooms. 
There was neither door nor furniture, just a sort of plat- 
form of hard earth, where the straw mat on which one slept 
at night was unrolled. The cooking was done over an 
open fire in the courtyard. When Hawa, which means 
eve in the pretty language of her people, was very small, 
she rode in a sling of cloth tied below the shoulders of 
her mother. Here she slept all day, her head nodding in 
the sun as her mother did the work of the household or gos- 
siped in the market. She was a pretty baby and a good 
one. Her big, dark eyes were underlined with kohl to 
make them look even larger, and there were tiny rings of 
brass in her ears. Her black skin was as shiny as satin. She 
was one of many, many children in the household, for her 
father had three wives, as is the law in that country. 

When Hawa was seven years old she had already learned 
many of the duties of the house. Her older sister of four- 
teen could do all the work of a grown woman. She learned 
to spin cotton for thread, and when she had spun enough 
for a cloth, she would take it to the village weaver and he 
would make her cloth for a dress. Hawa learned to wash 
the big earthenware cooking pots in which the corn cakes 
were mixed. She could beat out the corn with a heavy 
stick in a hollowed tree trunk, working in rhythm with 
two other girls while they sang a funny song to keep time 
to. Hawa’s people had a very limited diet, measured by 
our taste. Chickens, beef and mutton sold in raw slabs 
in the open market and cooked on a spit in small pieces 
over the open fire—paw-paws, which taste like just nothing 
at all, eaten raw or cooked, and corn cakes—these made 
up their two meals a day. 

Hawa never had any dolls. I’m sure she never even 
saw one, but she and her best friend, Asamoa, had very 
jolly times together. There was a game that the girls 
played. The old mallam, the teacher, would beat on a lit- 
tle rawhide-covered drum, patting it in rhythm with one 
hand and in the other holding a stick like an overgrown 
crochet hook. The old man, fussy and important in his 
long white robe and huge white turban over a fez, was a 
sort of master of ceremonies—but the girls were almost 
too much for him. As soon as he would get them started 
in a nice orderly dance, they would burst into storms of 
delighted giggles and break up into smaller and smaller 
groups, dancing faster and more wildly all the time. The 
dance consisted of a long line of young girls clapping their 
hands and shouting in rhythm to the drumming. The two 
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end girls danced toward the center and dropped back ° 


limply into the waiting arms of the two center girls, who 
stood them on their feet again in time to the music and 
pushed them into the line to clutch the next two that came 
along. The long line would finally break up into dozens 
of small groups dancing furiously, clouds of golden dust 
rising from the hard packed earth, stirred up by dozens of 
stamping bare brown feet, the shouting becoming more and 
more hysterical, the music faster and faster. At last the 
mallam would clap his hands, and, shoy og the girls apart, 
order them to run home and do their wor.. 

The two girls went every morning to she house of the 
mallam, where for a few hours they learne. to read and to 
write. This lasted only a short time, for t..e Haussa peo- 
ple believe that if a woman knows too much she will not 
be content after she is married, because she will think she 
knows more than her husband. 

Sometimes they wandered, Hawa and Asamoa, outside 
the walls of the town. The country outside was very 
lovely. Tall, yellow grass, taller than the girls, waved in 
the hot wind, the burning African sun shone down and the 
road that wound off across the hills was scorching in its 
heat, and almost empty. Even the natives of Africa, who 
are supposed not to mind the sun, do most of their traveling 
_ by night, especially on moonlight nights. There were 
sudden little hills, and high mountains where the bush fires 
burned all night long against the sky. In the winter months 
there was no cold and no rain, but in the summer it rained 
all day long, the mud became very deep, and the grass and 
the tall palm trees grew green again. 

The two girls looked very much alike. They wore no 
shoes or stockings. Their thick, kinky hair was dressed 
once in two months or so by the fitsa, the village hair- 
dresser. Parted into twenty squares, the hair from each 
square was greased with butter and was then twisted and 
braided till it was very stiff. On gala days the girls wore 
Christmas tree ornaments of colored glass, or a row of 
cowerie shells in their hair, and over this a turban of 
twisted brilliant colored cloth. In their ears were huge 
rings of brass, and some of the girls also wore a nostril 
ring of flat brass. Hawa had a necklace of flat pieces of 
aluminum, bought from a trader, of which she was very 
proud. Its silvery brightness looked like some new precious 
metal against her smooth black skin. 

Their dresses were a single garment of Manchester print 
cloth wound tightly around the legs, like a wrap-around 
skirt. From the waist up they wore no clothing at all, but 
on Fridays, which is the day of prayer for the Mohamme- 





dan Haussas, they wore skirts of cot- 
ton Haussa cloth from Zaria, dyed 
dark blue and embroidered with bril- 
liant colored yarns. Around the head 
gleamed a silk handkerchief of gor- 
geous colors and bangles of blue glass 
on the arms and ankles. Both girls 
had their pretty pointed fingers and 
palms of their hands stained red with 
henna, and their eyes underlined with 
kohl, 

One day late in the dry season, 
Hawa and Asamoa had climbed to the 
top of the city wall. Back of the wall the earth was 
banked up, and along its top grew little palm trees. The 
girls lay under the shade of the trees, and leaning on their 
elbows, watched the traders coming along the winding 
road from the station, a mile away. There was a long 
line of donkeys with packs on their backs, funny, stupid 
animals sometimes breaking away from their drivers and 
rushing off frantically into the bush, leaving their loads 
in the dusty road. Hawa pointed tu a line of camels ap- 
proaching the town. Few camels came through Bauchi— 
these must belong to some Arab trader from across the 
Great Desert to the north. 

Hawa leaned further over the wall to watch a group of 
traders passing in at the gate. Then one of them looked up 
and smiled at her with a flash of white teeth in his black 
face. Hawa drew back, giggling. She would have blushed 
only her skin was too dark to show it. 

“Let’s go home, Asamoa!”’ she said, and scrambled to her 
feet. They started back down the embankment. When 
they reached the gate the young man was still there. 
Hawa nudged her friend. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 

“Oh, that’s only Suli, the son of the Alkahali, the Judge,” 
exclaimed Asamoa impatiently, but Hawa looked back 
again and smiled at him, 

He was very tall and very straight and wore a white 
turban cloth wound round and round his fez. His white 
riga, a long robe, was of unbleached muslin beautifully em- 
broidered in white, and its huge sleeves were folded back 
to the elbow for freedom of movement. His hands and feet 
were stained with henna and underneath his eyes was a 
dark line of kohl. Hawa thought him very handsome. 

That evening in the market she saw him again. She was 
carrying a huge calabash on her head filled with tomatoes. 
The little red, round, hard fruits filled the bowl to the 

brim and the load was heavy, but Hawa had always 

carried heavy loads on her head, and she walked with a 

beautiful, easy swing. She was chewing on a kola nut. 

Suli smiled at her and held something out in his hand. 

She stopped and looked. It was a pretty bangle of ham- 

mered brass. 

“Tt came from Jos, from the market,” explained Suli. 

“Will you wear it?” 

Hawa took it, slipped it on her arm, and then, fright- 
ened, she ran away. After all she was only ten years old. 
That night Suli went to his father. “Father,” he 
said, “I have seen a girl that I want for my first wife. 

I will finish my work in the English school in three years. 

This girl is still young, but if we are betrothed now, I 

can marry her when my studies are finished.” 

The Alkahali was the Judge of Bauchi town, and a 

very important man. He thought a while and answered. 

“You are young yet, my son, and it is soon for you 

to choose a wife. But it is good for a man to settle early 

in life. I will have speech with the father of the girl 
and then, if the girl is willing, we shall see.” 

“She is Hawa, the daughter of Audu, who lives near 

the eastern gate of the town,” explained Suli. “I have 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AVA! A lovelier 
J place was never 
seen. Think, for 
instance, of its artistic 
green rice fields and 
graceful palm trees 
against the light, its 
long and shady roads 
with trees, flowers 
and ferns bending as 
if to say, “Be happy 
with us, dear friend!” 
Its cool and frag- 
rant rains seem to 
leave the whole world 
clean and sweet. And 
oh, the evenings! The 
heavenly evenings. 
The kind that make 
you sing for pure joy. 
Nothing could be fin- 
er than walking un- 
der a roof of silver 
stars with some dear 
friend beside you. 
As I sit on the ve- 
randah, sewing or 
reading something en- 
tertaining, a peddler 


of what she is doing. 


comes by. Not the 
kind you have in 
America, but one 


much more romantic, 
just a bamboo stick 
set on his shoulders 
with a piece of string 
hanging from it, tied to some baskets. Walking rapidly, 
he yells roti or batie, or something on that order. When 
he approaches my house, he looks at me with longing eyes 
and asks me to have a bit of roti. The poor fellow some- 
times even kneels on the doorstep and makes signs to say 
that he never gets any money, until your heart softens 
and you give him money for some roti, not because you 
really need it but just to see him go merrily off saying in 
a cheerful voice, tabee, which means in our language, 
goodbye. 

Often when you’re “up country,” as they say here, you 
come upon a native market. All the natives then rush 


’ 


into the market and bring out something like mangoes, 
cocoanuts, papayas or even a little cucumber, and they all 
stand around with their odd fruits and vegetables and say 


An American Girl Goes to Java 


Last year Barbara Jenkins, then in the 
United States, wrote a splendid story for our 
Pioneer Contest. Now she is in Java, Dutch 
East Indies, and from there sends this story 


were with her? 
By BARBARA JENKINS 


Age 10, formerly a Brownie in Pullman, Washington 





something in Malay. 
Then you're to tell 
them you have no 
money—and they all 
laugh at that because 
they think white folks 
have no end of money. 
Then you drive on. 

As you come into 
the city, you will hear 
a lot of jangling bells, 
and will find that 
they are on nothing 
but pony carts. There 
are a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of pony 
carts. One kind holds 
just one person. An- 
other kind is meant 
for two or three. And 
then come some that 
have two seats, About 
four people can get 
into them, but they 
are driven by two 
horses instead of a 
pony. Then on comes 
a private cart. It is 
really supposed to be 
called a coach. It 
looks very old-fash- 
ioned because it has a 
big place where the 
driver sits, and then 
you step down to 
come to the _ place 
where the passengers are. There is just a half roof over 
the passengers, and the driver sits and slashes his whip 
over the poor horses right in the sun. 

I suppose everyone would like to know some of the 
habits of the Dutch people here. I know that is about 
the main thing I like to know when I come into a foreign 
country. Everybody has tea in the afternoon. I sup- 
pose that about all people in America have tea, too. But 
that is not the only thing I mean. For an example, when 
any person has been out for a walk or is tired or is just 
sitting, he orders some kind of drink to be served. This 
doesn’t mean just tea time but all other times from six 
o'clock in the morning to one o’clock at night he will do 
it. In the hotels cold drinks are served all day. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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When Barbara Jenkins takes a trip through the native quarters of 
Batavia, she sees markets such as these with mangoes, cocoanuts, 
Papayas, and other odd fruits and vegetables 


The automobile adds a modern—and perhaps an American—note to 
the quaintly primitive native street in Batavia where it now com- 
petes with native pony carts jingling with bells 








These fanciful sketches suggest some 
delightful old fairy tale, but in fact 
~they illustrate “Moments in a Girl 
Scout’s Life,”’ and were postal cards 
drawn by a young Hungarian leader 


The Hungarian Girls Greet You! 


Sent by MARY LINDENMEYER 
Foreign Correspondent of the Hungarian Girl Scouts, Budapest, Hungary 


REETINGS to all of you 
(5 from the Girl Scouts of .Hun- 

gary! We, too, are working 
to start a girls’ magazine and we shall 
send it to you when it is published. 
Your International Number of last 
time was extremely interesting. We 
read your excellent AMERICAN GIRL 
with the greatest pleasure and are look- 
ing to it monthly with eagerness. I 
don’t think there is any magazine which can beat it. After 
having read it from the first letter to the last, we give it 
to our Girl Scouts who are delighted with it. I am 
now looking for some subscribers, hoping to do this with 
success. 

Will you kindly accept a series of our first 
Girl Scout postcards, a work of one of our 
Guiders who is an art student? They show you 
some of the things our girls like to do. 

Our Hungarian, Girl Scouts like especially do- 
mestic subjects. veryone wants to get the 
Cook’s badge, Needlewoman’s badge, Homemak- 
er’s badge. They like nursing and they arrange 
Christmas parties at which clothing, foods and 
toys (made by themselves) are distributed. They 
organize patriotic fétes and the companies wear the names 
of heroines of Hungarian history, which is very rich in 
brave women. Our Brownie Packs have the names of the 
heroines of old Hungarian sagas. 

Our girls like to adorn their “homes,” as they call their 
clubrooms, with pictures representing the finest parts of 
our country and the picture of their company patroness. 
They make the frames of the official writings, such as orders 
for the week and competition leaves, with hand drawings 
in Hungarian style. 

They visit with great zeal all the classes arranged by 
our headquarters—toy-making, the making of lampshades, 
batik on silk, and book-binding. To earn funds by their 
own handiwork, the Hungarian girls arrange Christmas 
and Easter bazaars, very well liked by the public. 








Besides the motto, “Be Prepared,” we greet each other 
saying “Good Work” (Yo’ munks’t!) We like all kinds 
of sports, especially walking and swimming and dancing. 
We are very fond of camping under canvas like our for 
fathers in the oldest times. Our campfires on fine summer 
evenings are really sources of pleasure not only for the Girl 
Scouts but to the people of the country, too. There is a 
wandering to these campfires, where the girls sing the fine 
old and very sad Hungarian peasants’ songs, some two 
hundred years old. They remember in their story-telling 
the glorious history of the country. There round the fire 
they often dance the beautiful old national dances in the 
rich costumes of the country people. Every Hungarian 
Girl Scout has in her wardrobe a dress in this national 
style. 

The most interesting company of all the eighty 
that we have is that consisting of peasant girls. 
After enrolling them in their little village, their 
leader brought them for sight-seeing to Budapest, 
where they went to see the Danube, the moun- 
tains, a bridge, the fishes of the market-hall, and 
the apes in the Zoo. Their little village is in the 
midst of the Hungarian Lowland, sandy and 
without any river or hill. 

The uniform of our Girl Scouts is very plain, 
though very practical and nice looking. Skirt and jacket, 
stockings, hat and gloves are dark brown—the neckerchief, 
too. The blouse is of light brown hand-woven linen, made 
by the ladies of the country, who wove it with the greatest 
pleasure themselves for the Girl 
Scouts. Our girls like to wear their 
uniform for its smartness. Everybody 
looks on them with interest and sym- 
pathy, as the public knows already 
that Girl Scouting is a real bliss to 
the whole country and if there were 
more leaders, every girl would be a 
Girl Scout, too. Some of our girls 
write to American girls through the 
International Post Box. 
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HERE’S no getting around 

it, girls. Mimi Toretti’s 

the best person in the en- 
tire student body for the part of 
Francesca, and if we’re fair we'll 
nominate her.” 

Imogene Sturges’ blue eyes 
were deeply serious as she leaned 
back against the couch in the 
lounging room of the Girls’ Jun- 
ior High School, Number Two, 
and she nodded her head as if in 
solemn decision. 

“But that terrible pigeon Eng- 
lish of hers,” Joan Woodrow ex- 
claimed, “and her awful clothes! She’s all right when we 
girls are alone with her, and I think as you do, that she’ll 
be splendid as Francesca. But at the party—oh, dear! 
Like as not she’ll want Tony the boot-black invited, for 
you know he’s her brother. It does seem hard to keep her 
out, but I believe the whole thing will be spoiled if we do 
anything else.” 

“That's exactly the way I feel about it,”” Marylyn Weav- 
er broke in. ‘No matter how much you admire Mimi's 
brightness, you can’t deny she’s just as crude as can be. 
If she brings ony to the party she'll gesticulate and tell 
how many pairs of shoes he has shined that day.” 

“She is crude, and her English is awful,” Imogene 
agreed, “but you must remember she hasn’t been in this 
country a year yet, and the ways of Italy are different from 
ours. I doubt if any of us could master Italian in that 
length of time and speak it so we would not be funny. 
Her people are dreadfully poor; she has to wear the 
queer looking things she makes herself. If she has a ps 
in the play we can fix up a costume for her, and I’ve a 
voile dress I’ll give her that will do for the party. I don’t 
like having her there any better than you do, because it 
will be very awkward if she brings Tony. But we can 
tell our friends how he comes to be there, so they'll know 
we don’t associate with people like that.” 

It was at a committee meeting that the discussion oc- 
curred, as plans were being made for one of the greatest 
events in the entire school year, the annual play. Between 
September and June each junior high school in the city 
put on a production in the Civic Auditorium, and judges 
passed on the work of those having a part. From the best 














Mimi's Tunic 


They tittered at her hair. They 

were afraid she would come to 

their party. But when the big 

night arrived, Mimi, from 
. [taly, amazed them all 
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“You not know heem 
for bootblack then, 
because een that suit 
he look like a prince” 





of the performers they chose 
those to act in the midsummer 
pageant, which represented the 
triumph of enlightenment over 
ignorance, and all the golden 
things progress and education 
bring to man. To participate in 
this pageant was regarded as a 
great privilege and honor, and it 
was a source of much pride to 
Junior Number Two that one of 
its girls had represented Progress 
the year before. They hoped the 
good fortune might be repeated 
this year, and that possibly their 
school might get the part of Enlightenment, which was the 
star role. Consequently, Imogene, Joan and Marylyn, as 
the committee chosen by the student body to get the play 
under way, were spending all their spare time both night 
and day planning and working toward the success of which 
they dreamed. The self-governing system was in force. 
All arrangements were left to the students themselves. 
Until the cast was chosen and the parts assigned, the faculty 
members had nothing to do with the dramatic activities. 
Then, all preliminaries being settled by the girls them- 
selves, one of the English teachers came in as coach. 

The committee was always made up of girls who had 
played in a previous production, because of the value of 
their experience, and because the same people could not 
act in two consecutive plays. It was a system that insured 
efficiency and fairness, and gave every one of talent in 
school an opportunity to have a part. At this morning’s 
meeting the important thing was to nominate the cast. 
All had gone well until Imogene suggested that the part 
of Francesca, heroine of the Maid of Mantua, which was 
the play selected, should go to Mimi Toretti, a Sicilian 
girl. Mimi had come from Palermo only eleven months 
before, and although handicapped by having to learn Eng- 
lish as she went, had gone by leaps and bounds toward the 
head of the class. Now she was acknowledged to be one 
of the most brilliant students in school. But Mimi said, 
“beeg”’ instead of “big,” “leetla” when she meant little, and 
spoke English so funny and broken it often sent the girls in- 
to roars of laughter. Besides, she wore clothes that looked 
as if they had come from a rummage sale without being 
made over to fit her. Her brother was bootblack on the 
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corner just beyond the school, and called merrily to passers- 
by from dawn to sunset, “Hava da shine? Oh, pleasa, 
meester, hava da shine!” 

After the play there would be a party. The student 
body always gave one in honor of those who made the 
dramatic night a success, and each actor was privileged to 
invite two friends. It would be frightfully embarrassing 
if Mimi brought Tony there. Yet she was the most tal- 
ented girl in school, and to keep her out of the production 
because of her pigeon English, her clothes, and her brother, 
seemed exceedingly unfair to Imogene. So she held her 
ground. A few difficult moments of silence followed. 

“I’m sorry, 
girls,” she finally 
said. “I’d like to 
stand with you 
because you are 
my very best 
friends, but it 
does not seem 
right to me. So 
my vote goes to 
Mimi, but of 
course you can 
over-ride it and 
put somebody else 
in her place.” 

“But that 
wouldn’t be unan- 
imous,” Mary- 
lyn objected. “We 
don’t want to 
carry back a re- 
port that says we 
cannot agree.” 

“T’ve thought 
of that, too,” Im- 
ogene answered. 
“But I’m going to do what I feel is right. 
is the one for the part of Francesca. She knew the 
story before we’d ever heard of the play. One afternoon 
she told it to me and made it so real even with her broken 
English that I forgot for a while I was not in Mantua 
with Francesca herself. I thought then, and I still think 
that if we give her a chance the school will be proud of her.” 

For a minute nobody spoke. Then it was Joan who 
broke the silence. 

“We aren’t getting anywhere just sitting here and looking 
at each other,” she exclaimed, turning to Marylyn. “Per- 
haps after all Imogene’s right. I'll give in and vote for 
Mimi if you will.” 

Marylyn started to shake her head, but suddenly she 
stopped and nodded. 

“All right,” she said. “It will spoil the party for me, 
but she can have my vote.” 

So it was settled, and half an hour later the cast that 
the committee had nominated was cheeringly ratified by 
the student body. Rehearsals began the following after- 
noon with Miss Alexander, the English teacher, as coach 
of the production. Mimi disappointed no one. Rich 
voiced and earnest she was, every line of her face and 
muscle of her body vibrating with feeling as she spoke the 
words of Francesca, the peasant girl who saved the life of 
the Duke of Mantua and prevented a massacre. Her 
cadences rang strong and true to the lines from the mo- 
ment where, hungry and cold, she left the hut of her 
parents to find her father, who had gone in search of 
food for his starving, shivering children. They sounded 
like the peal of a bell as she came upon him in the market 
place, haranguing a mob to follow him to the castle of the 
Duke of Mantua and kill the man he believed was the 
cause of his misery. Then her voice broke into a sob when, 


I feel Mimi 





‘I breeng vera wonderful dress for soch part, vera wonderful!”’ 





through her patriotism, she faced the mob herself, and 
quieted the frenzied men, but again it rose, full and rich, 
as she pleaded for her people, and won from the overbear- 
ing lord what neither threats nor attempts upon his life 
could win. The girls who followed her through the part 
lost sight of the fact that she said “beeg” and “leetla,” and 
once, as Miss Alexander admiringly watched her go through 
to the end, she so far forgot herself that she cried, “Brava, 
Mimi! Number Two has never had a girl do so well as 
that!” 

It would have been a dangerous remark to make to some 
young dramatic stars, but, although Mimi’s eyes lighted, she 
merely shrugged 
her shoulders and 
replied, “Ah, eet 
ees nice eef you 
theenk that. Next 
tima I try to do 
vera moch bet- 
ter.” 

It was plain to 
everybody that 
Mimi would play 
her part with tri- 
umphal _ success, 
but even so, the 
girls who nomi- 
nated her were 
very far from hav- 
ing minds at ease. 
No fund was pro- 
vided for carry- 
ing on the drama- 
tic work, which 
meant that cos- 
tumes, stage set- 
tings, and all nec- 
essary equipment 
had to be provided by the student body. It was the policy 
of the school not to encourage the spending of money, be- 
cause of the hardship it might be to those who had little 
to spare. So everything was made by the girls themselves, 
and the work was divided among groups, some sewing at 
costumes, while others built and decorated stage settings. 

That was what troubled the girls of the committee. 
Mimi insisted that a costume was not to be made for her, 
because she meant to provide her own. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed in her excitable way when 
Imogene suggested that they wanted to relieve her of all 
thought of that because of the heavy work she had in the 
play. “I breeng vera wonderful dress for soch part, vera 
wonderful!” 

Her eyes gleamed and seemed to hold such glowing pic- 
tures as she dwelt upon those words, that Miss Alexander 
told the girls not to urge her, for to disappoint her in the 
thing she wanted to do might dampen her enthusiasm and 
spoil her beautiful work in the play. 

“Somehow I cannot look at Mimi as she talks about the 
wonderful costume with which she intends to surprise us 
and believe it will not be just the thing for the part,” she 
added. 

“But suppose it proves to be dowdyish and queer, like 
the clothes she wears to school?” Joan Woodrow ques- 
tioned. “Must we let her spoil Number Two's chance of 
winning first rank with the judges because of costumes 
and settings?” 

The teacher thought a moment, then slowly replied, 
“Of course not, Joan. But after the dress rehearsal there 
will still be two days before the production. If Mimi's 
costume proves to be all wrong, we’ll manage somehow, 
without hurting her feelings, to make her see she must 
wear another. Then if you and Imogene and Marylyn 
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will come to my house and help, we can get one in shape 
in a single evening. But until we know about it, let her 
have her dream,” she continued, “for I have a feeling we 
shall not be sorry.” 

Joan was far from being as confident as Miss Alexander 
that it all would come out right, but she said nothing more. 


She wished, though, 


embroiderer. To all three of the girls it seemed they 
never had seen anything more beautiful. 
“Where did you ever get that marvelous tunic?” Mary- 
lyn exclaimed in admiration. 
The eyes of the Sicilian girl gleamed back at her soft 
with happiness. “Oh, eet ees nice to hear you saya that,” 
came the earnest reply. “You not tell me so, 





that they might begin 
work on the costume 
now, instead of wait- 
ing and having to work 
under pressure at the 
eleventh hour. 

But the eleventh 
hour and knowledge of 
what it would bring 
them was not far dis- 
tant now, for at two 
o'clock they would 
meet in the auditorium 
for the dress rehearsal. 

Mimi came early, a 
bundle under her arm; 
in her eyes a light shone 


“Cactus Kate” 


ranch? 





The other girls called her Cactus 
Kate because she was prickly and 
burry and her eyes never smiled at 
you. Nor did the rumor that Kate 
came of a long line of earls make 
the girls wish to have her in their 
crowd. Why had such a family 
pitched camp on the edge of a 
The story that answers 
this question is coming in April. 


but I read in your face you theenk my clothes 
funny what I wear to school, an’ the way I feex 
my hair, an’ I know you theenk I breeng funny 
costume. But all the time I vera sure that when 
you see me you not laugh, because when Fran- 
cesca leeve she look justa like thees. 

“Where I get?’ she repeated in answer to the 
question. ‘My mother she make long time ago. 
In Italia girls learn to do beautiful patterns with 
the needle. Mother learn vera young, an’ be- 
cause she not so vera poor, she have cloth to make 
quite pretty dresses to wear when once each 
year the king come to Palermo, and the people 
have great carnival in the piazza, the same what 
you call square in America. Most of the time, 
when she go to the carnival, mother like to be 








like stars. Intently the 

girls of the committee followed her every movement as they 
went into the dressing room, because if at the last moment 
it seemed she would wreck the production with an impos- 
sible costume ‘they believed they would be criticized by the 
student body for letting her have her way. But Mimi 
made it clear that even yet they were not to see what she 
had brought. 

“You musta not come with me,” she objected as they 
started to follow her into the closet that was to serve as 
her dressing room, ‘“‘for I have one beeg surprise for you. 
When I all feex vera nice I come out an’ show you.” 

Then she skipped ahead and disappeared, and Joan 
dropped back with an impatient gesture. 

“I’m getting tired of her promises of a wonderful sur- 
prise,” she spoke petulantly. And both Imogene and Mary- 
lyn agreed with her. 

Five minutes later, however, they were fairly lifted off 
their feet in astonishment, for Mimi appeared, looking 
like a figure from an old Italian painting. No one in 
Number Two ever seemed more wonderful than she seemed 
now, for her hair, black as charcoal, glossy and abundant, 
was swirled about her head in the marvelous way that made 
it a wavy crown, as Italian maidens of the Middle Ages 
swirled their hair above their oval, expressive faces. 

She had been accustomed to wear it in four tightly- 
braided buns across her ears and the back of her neck, al- 
though every other girl arranged hers softly, whether short 
or long. With a pang, Imogene remembered the day Mimi 
had come to school with her locks loosely twisted—a gro- 
tesque imitation of Joan’s graceful coil over which some of 
the girls had tittered. The titters and sly glances had 
not been unnoticed by Mimi herself, and that afternoon 
when she appeared she had gone back to the tightly twisted 
buns. Now that same hair was a joy to behold, and the 
girls who had tittered caught their breath in astonishment. 

Then, as she swept off her cape, the surprise was com- 
plete. “Francesca leeve four hundred years ago,” she ex- 
claimed, lifting an arm and outspreading a flowing sleeve 
of gold and scarlet. “So I wear the hair and the tunic like 
they do een Italia then. Eet make the play more true.” 

Everybody said Joan Woodrow was the most elegantly 
mannered girl in school, that she never forgot herself and 
did awkward things as most girls do sometimes. But when 
she saw the tunic she forgot herself so completely she stared 
with her mouth open. Of linen bright as flame it was, 
splashed with gold wool that had been worked into an 
intricate design by the fingers of some beauty-loving, patient 


lady of the Middle Ages, an’ she not always want 
to wear the same dress. So in a box at home we 
got two, three tunic soma theeng like thees. We have vel- 
vet suit, too, what my father wear, all trim weeth gold 
braid an’ shiny.” 

Her eyes softened and her voice dropped low as she 
went on. 

“Qh, he was vera fine young man, my father, an’ maka 
moch money carving boxes out of wood that great ladies 
buy for to hold their rings an’ bracelets. But he go to 
war, an’ come back weeth crippled hand, an’ can no more 
cut the figures. So he have to taka work that breeng only 
a leetla money, an’ we get vera poor. 

“We theenk maybe if we come to America eet will be 
better, but even here we get not on vera well, because 
when one have not good fingers to work weeth he cannot 
earn moch, no matter what he do. We got so many chil- 
dren mother have no time to feex preety theengs for me, so 
I maka my own clothes an’ look funny. But when I be 
Francesca of the Middle Ages I know I not have to be 
funny, for I theenk of the 
tunics in the box at home, an’ 
mother say she show me how 
to do my hair. 

“Oh, I almos’ forget to tell 
you about the velvet suit!” she 
cried with a burst of enthu- 
siasm. “Tony, my _ brother 
what ees boot-black on the cor- 
ner, weel wear it to 
the party. You not 
know heem for boot- 
black then, because 
een that suit he look 
like a prince. An’ eef 
you like to have us, 
we dance the taran- 
tella for you, like they 
do in Sicily. 

“T am so glad fath- 
er keep the suit,” she 
added earnestly, “‘so 
Tony can look as fine 
as anybody that weel 
be there, because he 
hardly evair have a 
good time. Eet ees 
not moch pleasant be- 


(Cont. on page 35) 









A few minutes later 
a decision was read 
from the stage 









Such Fun Camping in Great Britain! 


Here you avre—stunts, delicious menus, even a 
round to sing—imported for you from Great Britain 





T is often said that people in Great 
| Britain would be nonplussed for a sub- 
ject for small talk if it were not for 
the weather. 


pare a meal by a certain time. Points are 
given for cookery, general arrangement, 
and ingenuity. A four-course dinner has 
often been cooked from this list—of course, if blackberries 


By S. VACHELL 


Certainly that topic of conversation is truly 





the one that dominates among all British Campers from 


Easter until September. 


We can never be sure of fine 


weather, but we may be pretty certain of a fair supply of 


rain. 


Nevertheless, in sun or rain, camping inspires a feel- 


or mushrooms are in season they can be gathered and used. 


For a patrol of five 


- ° i A 1 mug full of flour sugar 1 enamel plate 

ing of thrill and adventurous spirit of expectancy in us 14 mug full of milk alae 1 fork 

all. To many of our Girl Guides the campfire is the 3 large potatoe: 1 egg 5 mugs 

memory which lasts longest, the mystery of the stillness of a few currants butter matches 

dusk and the enchanting fascination of watching the flames cheese 3 bananas or oranges water 
salt 5 rounds of bread small hike billy 


leaping and forming themselves into grotesque figures, and 
the songs and yarns give a feeling of peace and complete 
satisfaction together with a desire to spread this wonderful 


happiness. 
our old English folk 
songs are very popular, 
especially The Keeper, 
which I know you sing 
in your own camps in 
the United States. 
Rounds are _ always 
clamored for, and it is 
a hard task to meet the 


All our Guides love singing, too. 


Many of 


Museums in the homes add another competition. 


The 


girls have great fun collecting and then naming the various 


feathers, stones, skulls, and flowers! 
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Bub-bling and splashing and foam-ing and dash - ing, with 











This needs much 
careful research and 
may end in leading the 
way to a lifelong in- 
terest in one of the 
natural sciences. 

For a wet day, mod- 
elling is most interest- 
ing and amusing to us. 
Plastercine is most gen- 


demand for new ones. — poe erally used, as it is 
. il ee T T re I T a . 

The round I am giv- —7—— SSS SSS SST = — packed so conveniently 

7 {| ——}--—_}| +} =} —a — —} - — fe : A 

ing you here by Purcell © z~ ees and is so pliable that 

is very fascinating to si-lent and slow does the deep riv. er flow, on its birds, flowers, and fun- 


us. Perhaps you will 
enjoy singing it at your 
international troop 
meetings. 

Very often in camp, 
we try the play of let- 
ting each patrol, in 
turn, be entirely re- 
sponsible for the camp- 
fire program: The pa- 
trol in charge lays and 
lights the fire and pro- 
vides such entertain- 
ment as it chooses. 
Often a most syccess- 
ful program has been 
arranged with a mix- 
ture of songs, charades, 
playlets, and yarns. 
Also in this way new 
songs and rounds are 
introduced which other- 
wise might be missed. 

One very favorite 
stunt is Home-making. 


make itself a lair anywhere within a given area. 
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A fascinating old English round that you will want to sing at international troop 


meetings 


Each patrol is told to go off and 
Here in 


England, wood is very precious and we cannot cut it down 
at will, so that we cannot build log huts in this stunt. Still, 


most fascinating homes have been made. 


The squirrel 


patrol once chose a spot high up in an oak tree, others 
choosing terra firma, but each place having some reference 


to the patrol name. 


Next day each patrol goes to its Home with the ma- 


terials listed below, and nothing else, and is told to pre- 





gi can easily be made. 
To those who are real- 
ly keen on modelling, 
most delightful results 
can be obtained from 
gutta percha, which 
can afterwards be 
painted and finally be- 
comes quite a hard sub- 
stance. 

Cooking in camp is 
always an_ interesting 
activity. So many eas- 
ily-made and delicious 
dishes can be created, 
but, alas, how lacking 
in imagination is the 
usual menu! 

The following dishes 
are both easy and eco- 
nomical : 


Chocolate custard 
Mix an equal quan- 


tity of custard powder and chocolate powder into a thick 
paste with some milk, and proceed to make as for ordinary 


custard. 


Summer pudding 


Stew some seasonable fruit and, having lined a basin 
with slices of stale bread, pour in the mixture while quite 


hot and allow to soak. 


Serve cold with custard. 


Dried 


apricots and prunes may also be used. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Block-Printing Will Enchant You 


Long an art for skillful fingers, a favorite craft in Japan, block- 





printing will add an artistic touch to many articles in your own room 


By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH 





F you _ should 
ever visit the 


city of Tokio, in 
Japan, you would 
see block-printing 
done on the street. 
The worker would 
be sitting cross- 





legged upon the Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


sidewalk, in front of 
his shop or dwelling. 
He would have at — 
hand a bolt of cheap ‘ 
white cotton cloth 
and would be pro- 
vided with a board, 
a pot of ink or dye 
and a number of 
wooden printing 








printing the design 
is cut away and dug 
out. Edges must be 
kept straight and 
corners must be left 
clean. Fig. 3 shows 
the block ready for 
printing. 

The best medium 
for printing is oil 
paint in tubes. This 
paint must be 


“ thinned by the addi- 
tion of turpentine or 
gasoline. A pad 
made of several 

aaéa thicknesses of outing 


flannel should be 
saturated with the 








blocks. With this Fig. 4 
primitive outfit he 





Fig. 5 thinned oil paint. 
The block should be 








will print, while you 
wait, one or more of 
the interesting Japanese towels, which in this country we 
use as table scarfs, curtains, and luncheon cloths. This bit 
of hand printing he will sell you for a few pennies. 

You, too, will find block-printing simple and most en- 
joyable. With it, you may decorate table runners, mats 
and curtains for your own room or your Girl Scout cabin. 
In fact, there are many materials which you may use— 
cotton or silk or felt, not forgetting the cardboard or paper 
with which you may wish to create your own book plate or 
specially decorated cards. The special table mat described 
here is made of felt. 

Block-printing as a craft is not new, but block-printing 
when applied to felt is quite different in appearance from 
block-printing on cotton, silk, or velvet. Along the bot- 
tom of the page are shown several designs that can be 
used for a table mat about twelve inches square, made of 
orange felt, with a border design printed in black. One 
block only should be used in the printing. The edges of 
the mat are not hemmed, and no lining is required. It is 
soft and thick, as the protector of the polished surface of 
a table should be. Its color may be varied to suit the deco- 
rative scheme of the room in which it is to be used. ‘The 
mat was planned to be used on a dark oak table, under a 
brass bowl which often held nasturtiums or calendulas. 

The simple design shown in Fig. 1 has been drawn on 
squared paper, then traced on thin paper, and pasted to 
the upper or rubber surface of a linoleum block, in this 
case about an inch and a quarter square. A sharp stencil 
knife is seen in Fig. 2 held in the proper position for 
cutting lines. All that part of the block not needed in 
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pressed firmly upon 
the pad, as shown in 
Fig. 4. Several impressions should be printed on a piece 
of waste felt until an even print of all parts of the design 
is secured. Use the pad between each printing. 

With a sharpened piece of white chalk, draw with a 
ruler two squares within the felt square. Plan carefully 
the distance left between the border and the edges of the 
felt. The distance between the two drawn squares must 
be the width of the printing block, as shown in Fig. 5. 

Good block printing never obscures the texture of the 
fabric upon which the design is printed. The paint used 
in printing must never be so thick as to form a paste or 
opaque coating on the cloth. 

Many designers prefer printers’ inks to oil paints for 
block-printing because it is easier to secure with ink a clean, 
sharp impression. Oil paints are apt to show a margin of 
line of oil between the design and the fabric. 

If printers’ ink is used, it must be applied to the block 
by means of a “dauber,” rather than by means of a pad. 
A dauber is made by covering a wad of cotton with a 
double thickness of silk, tying the silk with thread so that 
a ball is formed. Spread the ink on a china plate or on 
a piece of glass, and use the dauber in distributing the ink 
evenly. Then apply the ink with the dauber to the print- 
ing surface of the block. 

In printing the table mat, a tube of black oil paint or 
a quarter-pound tube of “job black” ink may be purchased. 

Eprror’s Nore: These ideas are from 4 Hundred Things 
a Girl Can Make, by Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froeh- 
lich, published by the J. B. Lippincott Company, and re- 
printed here with their kind permission.—H. F. 
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UPPOSE you could organize a Girl 
Scout trip around the world—what 
fun it would be! But think, too, that if 
you visited every country where there are 
Girl Scouts or Girl Guides to welcome 
you, you would be almost ready, on re- 
turning, for your first grey hairs. Im- 
practical, we know, and so we are pub- 
lishing here messages from Girl Scouts 
and Guides the world over, to Girl 
Scouts or Girl Scout officers in America 
—letters from as many as we can squeeze 
in on this page. Dozens more were re- 
ceived. As a compromise, Helen Ferris 
finally decided to print one letter a month, 
each from a different country, through 
the coming year. Watch for them! 
Still, just to show us what it does feel 
like to set sail for the world-beyond- 
America, Muriel Vintschger, a New Jer- 
sey Girl Scout, tells us her experience. 


“I was about to enjoy the greatest plea- 
sure of my life. Father and Mother had 
decided to take me with them to Europe. | 
had been once before, when I was three years 
old, but of course I don’t remember about it, 
so I nearly jumped to the ceiling in my wild 
delight. How the days dragged until the 
twenty-ninth of April, when we boarded the 
steamer. Many of our friends were there to 
wish us Bon Voyage.’ 

The promenade deck of the ship was so 
crowded with passengers and visitors, we 
could scarcely move. Everyone had friends 
there to wish Bon Voyage. When the first 
whistle blew, the crowd gradually began to 
thin out, so that when the second blast 
sounded, all the guests had departed, and 
were frantically waving handkerchiefs and 
umbrellas. Then the gangplanks were drawn 
Promptly at ten o’clock the whistle blew, and 
the Reliance slowly moved away from the 
dock, assisted by several tugs. Friends all 
crowded out to the end of the pier, watching 
the boat until it drew out of sight. It was 
a quivering feeling, seeing America drop down 
the horizon behind us. The whole world lay 
ahead.” 


One of the most colorful letters of all 
came to Helen Ferris from that great 
continent, connected by a tiny thread of 
land with our own, braving the equator 





at one end and Antarctic ice at the other 
—South America. So, as the inevitable 
small one is sure to pipe up, “Let's 
begin!” 


Dear Heten Ferris: You ask me about 
our Guiding. The Education Brigade No. 1 
has its building in the city of Santiago, which 
has been founded by Pedro Valdivia on 
February 12 of 1541, at the foot of a small 
hill which the Indians called Huelen, but 
which was named by the Spaniards, Santa 
Lucia. Our girls occupy themselves in doing 
Scout’s works, as Red Cross, signals, sema- 
phore and Morse, kitchen work, photography, 
basket making, etc. In the center of the 
ae nd there is plenty of osier, with which 

baskets are made, and therefore this work 
constitutes an occupation of the Girl Guides 
Moreover, the girls do different labors with 
hemp and wool, as carpets and native knitted 
cloth. 

Our girls do excursions in and out of the 
city and some of them have gone to distant 
places on the south of the country, which is 

a beautiful region of Chile. By this way they 
dean known Concepcion, the bay and shore 
of Talcahuano, Lota with its beautiful park. 
Tomé, Ponco and Coronel. 

During the holidays we did an excursion 
to the shore of Lolleo and Cartagena. doing 
country- -life (E ~~" ’s note: Chilean English 
for camping out). For this purpose they car- 
ried their cases filled with straw. Of the 
forty girls of my brigade, nineteen went to 
this excursion and remained in the place in 
the best ways allowed by the circumstances. 
The mess was prepared by them, as they 
know how to dress victuals. One of the 
favorite foods of the Chileans is fish cooked 
once, scaled and washed. Oil is put in the 
pot, then onion cut very fine, 2nd pieces of 
tomato. The pieces of fish are put over this, 
and seasoned with salt, then the pot is left 
to boil slowly. 

Another food which can be easily prepared 
and is of the taste of our people is the bean. 
which by this time is new, and is known by 
the name “granado.” After taking them out 
of the husk they are boiled until only a little 
water is left. Then they are seasoned with 
corn (rifled), adding to it butter and sweet 
basil for the good taste. This constitutes a 
delicious food which we name moorish of 
corn. 

This year the girls of my brigade as- 
sembled, Sunday after Sunday, the poor lit- 
tle boys of the district and taught them to 
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Philippines 


Our Internationa 
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sing and dance the songs of Gabriela Mistral. 
On Christmas these boys invited many others, 
so that one hundred, more or less, were as- 
sembled, and the Girl Guides gave them 
sweets and toys, and finished with songs, 
dances, games, music, and recitations. More- 
over, two of the poorest have been taken 
under our own care, in order to watch for 
their instruction and help them if possible 
with clothing and money. 

For next time, I will send other details to 
you, our sister of North America, with whom 
we wish to tighten links. 

Faithfully yours, 


Chie. Victoria Caviedes 


Sant ago, 


From Newfoundland 


“Quick, quick!” called Gladima, start 
ling us from a delightful reverie of Chile 
and the high Andes. “Jump the equator 
and two continents; then rest on the cool 
and—it must be confessed—sometimes 
foggy shores of Newfoundland.” Suf- 
ficed a little stretching of the Seven- 
League-Boots. 


Dear Mrs. Rippin: You may be interested 
in hearing of my visit in July to the 3rd St 
John’s Company, who were under canvas on a 
tiny island in Conception Bay, which is situ- 
ated on the east coast of Newfoundland 
Guides conveyed our party in dories from 
the mainland, handling the oars with a deft- 
ness worthy of the daughters of the sea. We 
landed on the lee side of the island at a wharf 
built by the Guides and the Commandant 
gave us a smiling welcome. In the late 





International Post Box 


If you wish to write to a Girl Scout 
in another country, send your request 
to The International Post Office, in 
care of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


State your age, address, the country 
to which you wish to write, and 
whether you know only English, or 
are able to write in another language. 
In the British dominions—-Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, etc.., 
there are Girl Guides who can cor- 
respond in English. 


























Brazil 


spring we had a Diplomat Guider from Eng- 
land, who instructed our Guiders in all mat- 
ters of camp craft, both theoretically and 
practically, so I was not surprised to find a 
model camp. The cooks, with their red ker- 
chiefs on their heads were preparing tea, and 
later, when the sun, a ball of crimson fire, 
dipped into the sea, we gathered round the 
camp fire. Then came the charm of life in 
the open with a jolly crowd. One told how 
she found a kingfisher’s nest, burrowed deep 
into the bank; another, of seeing a hopping 
sand-tail on the beach with her careful moth- 
erly cry of “keep-in, keep-in.” A new flower 
found on the day’s nature walk was displayed 
with pride. Then came “sing-song” and the 
old songs were sung with some new ones. 
So ended a pleasant afternoon. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mildred Knight. 


St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


From Denmark 


And now at last, we’re off across the 
Atlantic, and landing in the alleged home 
of Hamlet, and the Vikings before him. 
The following letter was received by a 
Newton Center, Mass., Girl Scout: 


Dear Lissy: I must tell you of the great 
event this summer for us of the “guide- 
world,” as the English would say—the great 
Danish country camp. Seven hundred Girl 
Scouts were assembled for a week on a little 
island, one night’s sailing from Copenhagen. 
Quite close to the beach we erected about 
sixty large tents—14 to 16 Scouts in each— 
and a wooden barrack. Believe me, it was a 
sight to see all these white tents, these hun- 
dreds of “green girls” (Editor’s note: the 
Danish uniform is green) and then nothing 
else than the moors and the sea. We had lots 
of competition in signaling, steeplechase- 
tracking, flower guiding, swimming, ball 
games, etc. Then, too, patrol competitions in 
hiking, quick boiling of two quarts of water, 
etc. Of course, we had great camp fires in 


the evenings where the troops competed in 





The International Troop Meeting of Central 
Falls, R. I., offered fascinating possibilities in 
costumes, dances and songs 









































France 


The distance 
from the first tent to the last in the row was 
about half an English mile, so I expect the 
camp police (Senior Girl Scouts) had as much 
exercise as they needed, as their duty was to 


camp fire entertainments. 


pass down the “street” every night, look into 
the tents, and see if we were all right and 
getting into bed. At eleven o’clock every- 
thing had to be quiet (as you know, Danish 
people don’t go to bed so early as English and 
Americans. One English friend of mine was 
quite horrified when she saw our program 
with that late hour for retreat) A little 
later I will send you pictures from this year’s 
great marvelous tent camp. 
Best Scout greeting from 
Willy Borella. 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


From England 


At first we despaired of a choice among 
the many letters from England. Only 
when Gladima and Helen Ferris com- 
bined in assuring us that we might clip 
out some news from the others for a 
later Scribes Page, were we able to se- 
lect this letter to a Corning, N. Y., Girl 
Scout: 


Dear Rutu: I have just come back from 
a fortnight’s visit by the sea. I went to 
Hastings. I don’t know whether you have 
had English history or not, but it is near 
the place where William the Conqueror land- 
ed and the battle of Hastings took place in 
1066 A.D. Hastings castle is now mostly in 
ruins and the sea has washed away a good 
bit; we went into the Norman dungeons and 
saw the places where, in the olden days, men 
were tortured and put to death. We also 
went in some caves right underground that 
were supposed to have been used by early 
Christians and afterwards by smugglers. The 
caves were so dark that if anyone was left 
there by himself for long, he would go out 
of his mind. The guide put out his light and 
told us to listen just for a minute to the 
absolute stillness. . . 

A hearty left- handed grip from 
Rene Graham 
England. 


From Holland ’ 
A Girl Scout of Oakland, Cal., waits 


nearly two weeks for a Dutch letter. 
She says it is worth it, and we think it 
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must be, for “Oelve” knows how to in- 
clude all the little unimportant but de- 
lightful details of her life that make a 
letter personal and charming. 


Dear Mixprep: It takes quite a number of 
days for your letter to cross the Ocean, but 
never mind, our correspondence will not suf- 
fer. Do you understand my bad English? 
I left school some years ago and did not take 
up that branch again and then, too, your 
language is not quite the same as our school- 
book one. 

At first your questions will be answered 
and after that you will be told something 
about Dutch Guiding or Scouting. Almost 
every girl does ride a bicycle over here, and 
we often take them out. It is much more 
practical, for we can go further off. We go 
to school on them and so do quite a number 
of Dutchmen. 

I think you will not be able to pronounce 
my Scouting or camp fire name. It is Ocelve 
Oe is pronounced as you do the oo in school. 


The name in common life is Agaath or 
Itat. 
We once had a cycling camp. We took 


the train to Glilverum and camped out there 
for some days. Then we went on our 
cycles to Glaarlem and we did the same over 
there. At last we returned home. It surely 
was fun. 

I hope your troop will be registered by 
the time this letter reaches you. So you are 
a P. L. That is a charming function. I too 
was a P. L. some years ago and loved to be 
one. But since there were no leaders, I be- 
came a Lieutenant. 

You will wonder that this letter did not 
reach you sooner. Yes, I am a very strange 
girl. My friends always laugh at my letters, 
for I write some lines, cease, and after some 
time I continue. So my letters are quite 
a puzzle; something for Jack and Jill in Tue 
American Girt. This letter got the same 
fate, for I have got a lot of things to do. 

I don’t know whether you did pass exami- 
nations. If so, you will quite understand my 
position. I am studying bookkeeping and 
hope to pass my examination this year. It 
is a very difficult one, but afterwards I am 
allowed to teach it in schools. So it is 
worth the trouble. Soon it will be over and 
then I write piles of letters to all parts of 
the world, for my friends live everywhere. 

Our company is something other than the 
American ones. About 4% years ago it 
started and as it is a sample of Dutch guid- 
ing I will tell you about it that you may 
know how your Dutch sisters are working. 

My brother was an assistant scoutmaster 
and took in The Scout, our Dutch Boy Scout 
paper. In one of the ‘numbers I re ad some- 
thing about Girl Scouts and always having 
loved Scouting, I tried to start a Cy. At 
first my mother did not agree but afterwards 
she undertook my charge. A board was 
formed and the scoutmaster of the Boy Scouts 

(Continued on page 36) 












Pirates! The girls of the Arapaho troop in Hono- 

lulu gave instant attention. For what could this re- 

mark of their Captain’s be but the beginning of a story? 
And a pirate story—how very appropriate! 

They had been plodding through the drudgery part of 
second-class signalling and were almost dizzy with the dots 
and dashes that simply would not behave. But now pirates 
were dashing on the scene once more. It just happened that 
the troop had had a very special meeting the week before. 
They had gone to see The Sea Hawk. And now they were 
planning a Pirate Party. You couldn’t meet one of them 
nowadays without a copy of Treasure Island or The Pirate 
or The Sea Wolf under her arm and a snatch of buccaneer- 
ing song on her lips: 


PFs made me want to study signalling.” 


Robin Rover 
Said to his crew, 

“Up with the black flag, 
Down with the blue. 


“Fire on the main-top, 
Fire on the bow, 
Fire on the gun-deck, 

Fire down below!” 


And if you could have peeped into the troop properties 
box, you would have thought that the gentlemen sea rob- 
bers of all time had deposited their wardrobes therein. 
There were pistols and scimitars and cutlasses to gleam in 
the sunlight; there were slashed leather breeches of antique 
cut, sea boots and jerkins, three-cornered hats, yards of red 
muslin to be twisted into rakish headdress or shirred into 
skirt from girdle to knee. (A large can of cocoa, to be 
mixed later with cold cream, stood ready in place of a 
tropical sun to bronze the complexions of these “Terrors of 
Christian Spain.”} Just to look in that box sent a long 
delicious shiver down your spine. It called up pictures of 
pillage on the high seas, men heaved overboard by swarthy 
corsairs. And it made you happy, ridiculously happy, that 
such villainy was no longer in vogue, and that you could 
embark on a sea voyage with clouds blowing and winds 
free and your own heart gay as a summer bird. 

Oh, but could you ! I couldn't. 

Bernice Chock, Captain of the Ara- 
paho Troop, had lived again th 
horrors of a real adventure with 
pirates when in that great movie, 
The Sea Hawk, the enor- 
mous masted galleys with 
their fifty oars slid out of 
hiding to attack the 





Dots, Dashes and Pirates 


Yes, this is a real pirate adventure which befell 
a Chinese-Hawaiian Girl Scout, not so very long 
ago, and was related by her to 
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mer holiday in Hongkong she had boarded a tugboat, the 
Finin (which is the Chinese for Fleet Swallow), to return 
to her own little village, Kongtong. There were on board 
the Finin some Chinese men who had accumulated a great 
amount of wealth in South America. And it happened that 
this fact was known to a notorious band of Chinese pirates, 
retired soldiers who prowled the seas for loot. 

The tug Finin had ploughed half the way to Kongtong 
when a steamboat, which they had sighted through the day, 
kept rapidly shortening the distance between them. As it 
drew nearer and nearer, the captain of the tug recognized 
the pirates. Apparently they were giving chase. The tug, 
unequipped for an encounter, turned back toward Hong- 
kong in order to get off the pathway for a time; then around 
they came again after they felt they were well off the 
pirates’ course. But the crafty pirates once more sped into 
view. Again the Finin steered a different course, only to 
find that the pirates were indeed in earnest. ; 

“All women below!” ordered the captain of the tug. 

Whereupon all the Chinese women, with the exception 
of Bernice Chock, were put into the steerage quarters. But 
Bernice offered to help on deck, for there was much to be 
done. And it must have been the steadfastness of her gaze 
that told the captain here was a girl on whose nerve he 
could count. 

The two boats raced madly through the sea, the Finin’s 
men—and Bernice—feverishly making four huge cannon 
crackers to hurl at the robber boat. There was no time for 
terror, every nerve was needed to prepare for the moment 
of attack. 

“But that moment, thank Heaven, never came,” said 
Bernice, “for in the distance the pirates saw, even before we 
did, a steamer flying the American flag, and they scooted 
off as fast as they could. 

“How I longed to get a message to that American boat! 
As it approached, I went to the top of the tug, and waved 
my sweater frantically. But the men thought it a friendly 
greeting. How handy a few dots and dashes would have 
been!” 

Bernice reached her home town in safety, and the follow- 
ing year went to Honolulu. There she became acquainted 
with some Girl Scouts and learned that they could teach 

her to signal, Which is how Bernice Chock hap- 
pened to become Captain of the Arapaho 
troop and why she ended her pirate 
story with: 
“And now I guess you girls 
know why I do not like to have 
you omit the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the American 
flag from any of our meet- 
ings.” 
We can guess that her 















Spanish vessel. For just 
three years before she 
had had a narrow 





girls know the secrets 
of dots and dashes for 








escape. After a sum- 





an emergency. 


















ABOVE: China and camping! But 
seeing’s believing, and we have in 
addition a letter from Peking that 
tells how Girl Scouts there packed 
bedding onto this very donkey cart 


ABOVE: Through woodcraft lessons, 

Girl Guides in camp near Toronto, 

Canada, learn how to construct 

beds raised from the floor. Require- 

ments are simple: rope and the 
right sort of wood 


BELOW: Close your eyes and picture 
how jolly this island picnic in the 
Barbadoes must have been. And 
what fun later to wander down the 
woodland trail beyond 











Camping 


‘Round 


The World 





ABOVE: Swedish Girl Guides learn 
to saw their own wood for stove or 
camp fire 


BELOW: Always room for one more, 

we're ready to believe, when leaving 

Budapest for the Hungarian camp. 

Notice the typical European car, 

each window belonging to a ‘‘com- 
partment” 






































ABOVE: A fascinating tent-hut 
from a camp near Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia. Its advantages might be 
felt in camps held through a season 
where cabins are not available 








ABOVE: Camp Laundry is held in 
the open, and clothes are dried on 





bushes, by Russi: Girl Scouts, 

near Vladivostok, Siberia. Little 

Brother contributes his smiling 
presence 





BELOW: A camp kitchen is set up 

here on the coast by Edinburgh Girl 

Guides, who show their ingenuity 

in constructing an “‘ex tempore”’ 
stove 









Girl Scouts 


Here, there, everywhere 
the same good fellowshift. 





ABOVE: An Hawaiian horseback excursion of 

Girl Scouts climbing up to the crater of 

Mauna Loa, rests a moment beside the bril- 
liant ‘‘silver-sword”’ in the foreground 





ABOVE: H. R. H. the Prince of Wales reviewed 

Northern Rhodesian Girl Guides last July. Spick 

and span was the word for that July day, we suggest 
when a Prince passes by 


RIGHT: These Girl 

Scouts of Bangkok are 

carrying the flag of Siam, 

and seem to have just 

returned from an invit- 

ing exploration beyond 
the bridge 





ABOVE: First aid in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, is carried 
on by expert Girl Guides. 
Sorry, but we had to cut the 
appreciative crowd on the 
shore. (Try asking a con- 
venient parent how far it is 
to Auckland!) 


RIGHT: Hungry as bears, she 
knows and we know—for 
what’s mere geographical 
difference when mess draws 
near— will be the Girl Guides 
who will come _ running 
through the beautiful woods 
of Newfoundland 


LEFT: From Suomi, Fin- 
land, comes this striking 
photograph, poster-like in 
its simplicity. What stories 
must be told ‘round the 
camp-fire in the long twilit 
evenings of this northern 
region 


ABOVE: Order plea 
it, we are prepared 
business-like and p 

at the Girl Guide Hi 


e World Over 


re-Bsame good times together, 
shift same Girl Scout ideals 


LEFT: Imagine a rally ABOVE: ‘‘Boiling the Billy” is progressing ina 
held inacastile! Yet that deserted spot of Australia. Water bags are 
is just what happened carefully guarded and drops economized, for 
in the great feudal hall no more water is obtainable within three miles 
of Carisbrook Castle, Isle 
of Wight, which bore a 
part in English history 


minute later you’ ll have 
, after a glance at this 
oking shop maintained 
s, in London, England 


ABOVE: “The play’s the 

thing,”’ in Burma as every- 

where. These Girl Guides ABOVE: To the many poor Northerners of us—think 
have dramatized one of their of gaily dangling our toes from a palm trunk while 
native stories, which includes reading the latest AMERICAN GIRL under sub- 
“action”’ as well as alluring tropical, Porto-Rican sunshine! 
costumes. What fun to have 

seen it! 


LEFT: This “‘patrouilie,’’ as 
Belgian girls call their pa- 
trol, is out from Brussels 
for a day in the picturesque 
Flemish countryside that 
has tempted many a painter 
and poet. Notice the two- 
wheeled cart 





RIGHT: A picture of rare 
charm and harmony in com- 
position. The French artist, 
Miliet, might almost have 
painted it, but actually it is 
a photograph of Polish Girl 
Scouts laying the foundation 
of their company’s house 
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The spirit of Midsummer, which—the old tales say—brings Titania and her band to 
English woods, brings Girl Guides to this Polish forest 


, NHE night of Kupala— kK: ] 
huge fires burn on tops y A wreath has stopped in the 
of hills, maidens dance O OuS upa a 


and sing arcund them, boys 


] ver the fire. Such is th . . t it. “Oh, Tem- 
ane pe goo ais Th é fi estz val of Mids ummer D ay pce <2 will Saseest 
in a Polish Guides’ camp here, here in the forest house! 


Polish festivity called Sobotki, 
known for more than twelve 
centuries and celebrated al- 


ways on the shortest night of By JANINA TWORKOWSKA and we run madly past the 


the year, June twenty-third. 

We Guides of the Eighth 
Warsaw Company, remaining under the patronage of 
Sophie Chrzanowska, heroine of the Seventeenth Century, 
decided to celebrate St. John’s Eve, as we had a strong 
wish to see once for ourselves the old customs, which give 
such peculiar spell to that mysterious night. We were able 
to accomplish it, owing to the kindness of the school di- 
rector, who let free all Guides a week before the closing 
of schools. So we had already spent some days in the 
woods before our festivity, making necessary camp arrange- 
ments, and we already knew the forest and the roads 
around the forest house in the radius of several miles. We 
had found out where are the greatest thickets of ferns; 
our scouting section had reached the river and explored 
its bed. 

The first scene of our festivities occurs on the bank of 
this very river. Of course we take a bath! The water is 
very cold, and we must jump and dance to keep warm. 
After the refreshing bath we set to making wreaths. Each 
Guide makes hers individually: one uses solely flowers 
from the meadow, the other only forest ones, and others 
tie together willow twigs, interweaving them with few 
but bright flowers; yet another adorns with some ears of 
corn her pretty garland. Some of the girls say silent wishes 
to themselves. Meanwhile we laugh and heartily joke at 
our and other people’s ideas. 

At last the work is done. We are merry but impressed 
with the gravity of the moment, when with wreaths on 
our heads and holding each others’ hands we walk tri- 
umphantly into the middle of the rushing stream, the 
agile Squirrel leading us. Our movements become slow 
and conformable, we take the wreaths down and lay them 
solemnly on the surface of the water . . . and look! 
They are already floating. . . . There they are. . 

“Mine is first. It is always in front of all!” cries the 
Spiderweb with enthusiasm jumping high out of gladness. 
We all run onto the bridge to observe better our precious 


a: 


ex 


garlands drifting downstream. 


willow bushes at the river bank 
just beneath the bridge, but 


Such is your omen.” The 
wreaths are floating further on 


bridge, leaping over ditches, 

avoiding skillfully nettles and 
thorny shrubs in our speed—all that for the sake of not 
losing sight of our wreaths. They float fast, but lo! they 
have stopped on a whirl. What will become of them? 
Some get drowned, but luckily quite close to the shore. 
Sunbeam and the Morning Star try to rescue them, but 
in vain. So Pilot, the most courageous, who gained her 
gymnast badge some days ago, crawls cleverly on a rotten 
willow, touching almost with its bent stem the surface of 
the water, until she reaches the place of the disaster. Then 
she takes the poor whirling victims out of the gulf and 
puts them in a safer place, whence they may float to War- 
saw or even to the Polish Baltic Sea, if they like it. And 
the other wreaths, are they drowned or did they find some- 
how their way to the vast world? 

Meantime the sun has sunk behind the hill and a chill 
fog is rising from the damp meadows. We return home 
enchanted, simply bewitched by the impression obtained at 
the riverside. On the way we learn an original song, 
containing cheers in honor of our dear Vanda, celebrating 
just today her name-day. We pick flowers for her and 
decorative fern leaves for the second act of our festivities. 

After supper there is a feverish bustle: some of the 
Guides are preparing the hearth and bringing the brush- 
wood, picked beforehand. Others go te all the cottages in 
the forest clearing and invite all their inhabitants for our 
modest performance. While the programme is sketched, 
the fire burning bright, the artists make ready to show 
themselves to the eyes of the public, which is assembling in 
swarms. And making towards the merry fire we take 
seats, crosslegged, around it and begin with a song, There 
in the forest something is glistening. Now the Guides re- 
cite poetry: Blessed be those, of Lange; Be prepared, bul- 
wark, of our great poetess Konopnicka, and The Eagle, 
of Czerwinski, and sing by turns Guide songs, Oh, God, 
our Father; Forward, Guides; We are the future of the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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CANTILEVER STORES 


Cut this Out for Reference 


Akron—11 bee Arcade (Main & Mkt.) 
Albany—65 mbia St. (cor. N. Peari) 
Allentown-O55 “Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 E-eventh Ave. 
Asheviile—Poliock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (nr. Shel- 
burne) 
Baitimore—316 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeiey—The_ Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
== Newbury St. (cor. Clarendon 


St. 
Bridgeport 1085 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brookiyn—516 Fulton St. (Hanover PL) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
4 vi lanchard Co. 


Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
162 North State St. (3rd floor 
1050 Leland “ineat Bway.) 
7 1050 and (near Bway. 
Chicago 4 ¢4i0 Cottage Grove Ave. 
(Woodlawn) 

166 Morse ‘Ave. (Rogers re 
Duluth—107 W. Ist St. (nr. lst Ave. W. 
Cincinnati—The a — 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid A 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dailas—Medical Arts Bldg. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 

Detroit—2038 Fark Ave. (at ; 8t.) 
ee North Bes 

Elmira—C. Oo’ 

Erie Weschler’ Co., 924 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore tery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St, (near Main) 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock My 
Hagerstown—Bikle’ 

arrisburg—217 North 2nd St. 
artford—Trumbull & Chureh Sts. 
Haverhilli—Bennett & Co. 

ly ~ ‘Thos, ret Childs, 275 High St. 

t 205 Guif Bidg. ( tat Elevator) 
untington, W. } rr 7 “y iehl Co. 
Indianapolis—L. 8. Ayres 
thaca—Rothschild “Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fila. p. Seminole Hotel 

ersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Ave. 

Kalamazoo—The Bell 

Kansas City, Mo. tt Altman Bldg, 

Kingston, N. Y.—E. Stelle & Son 

Knoxville—Spence SI 

Lancaster, Pa.—Watt & Shand 

—_ Me.—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lis- 
bon St. 

Lexington, ry. Ross, Tedd Co. 

Linco! s+ Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 

i Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—728 S. Hill St. (ara Floor) 
Muisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Ma: 
































il k Brouwer Shoe Co. 

i lis—25 Eighth St., South 

Mt. Vernon, ” | fe J. _ = & Co 

Nashville—J. Meadors & So 

Newark—897 Saat St. (2nd floor) 

New mone et Shop 

Newburgh—G. Beuren 

New Hoven 190 ‘aese "St. (near Court) 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (2nd floor) 
a _ St. (South of 

Libra 
ber | Lexington Ave. (at 60th 


° . t.) 
New York <~ 365 E. Fordham Rd. (at Ma- 
rion Ave 
2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 
13 — St. (bet. Nassau and 
y.) 


Norfolk—Ames & “Bro wnley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. oy Hall 
See aw oF 8, 233 W, Main St 

maha—1708 How St. 
jaw tae E. Co! orado 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. _ Regent 

Theatre 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—105 S. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Fhiladelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co.. _ 
Portland, Ore.—322 Washington St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louls Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 

ading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—17 Gibbs St. (at East Ave.) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Faul—43 E. 5th St. \(Prederic Hotel) 














Sacramento—1012 K_ Street 
Saginaw—Goeschel- Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Seranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—RBaxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The weaner Co. 
Spokane—The Crescen 

Springfield, Tll.—A. Ww. Klah 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes ond "Wattace 
Stamford, Conn.—L. Spelke s 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St 
Tacoma—255 8S. 11th St. (Fidelity Tr. Bide.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—28 Blandina St. (cor. Union) 
Washington—1319 F be any ee floor ) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylo 

Wilmington, Del. —Keunard- “Pyle Co. 
Worcester—J. MacInnes Co. 

yore 65 Main. St. 





Aqenetes ‘fn 443 other cities 









































ER step falls as lightly on 
stone pavements as it did 
last summer on beds of pine 

needles. For she keeps her feet 
free and springy in well fitting, 
flexible-arch Cantilever Shoes. 
Thus, in smart street togs, the Girl 
Scout is readily distinguished by 
her easy, graceful walk—the same 
tireless step that carries her over 
broken field and woodland trail. 

The highways of civilization 
afford ample opportunity for 
healthful muscle-building exercise 
when your feet are given the com- 
fort and freedom of Cantilevers. 
By wearing good looking Canti- 
levers now, you will have plenty 
of pep for winter fun and your 
hiking muscles will be ‘“‘in con- 
dition’ when the frost leaves the 
sod next spring. 


The low wedged heel of the 
Cantilever encourages you to toe 
straight ahead— Indian fashion. 
The springy arch of the shoe and 
the comfortable shape of the last 
enable you to cultivate a free- 
swinging, natural stride. 

Cantilevers are made in attrac- 
tive styles that appeal to regular 
girls. There are dandy looking 
oxfords in low heels. Also some 
modish pumps in tasteful designs. 

‘Hike’ to a Cantilever store 
today. If none of the stores at 
the left is near you, 
the Cantilever Corpo- 
ration, 429 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will be glad tosend you 
the address of a Canti- 
lever dealer whoismore 
conveniently located. 


antilever 


Shoe —< 


Wonderful for 
Walking 





The Girl Scout in Town 








When writing to advertisers mention “The American Girl” 
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(Cont. from page 16) 
Then he pursed his 
lips in a long, low 
whistle. 

“Lucky you let me 
in on this!” he com- 





mented, handing 
back the paper to 
Mariette. “Looks to 


M 


Mariette me as if you've had 
some queer doings going on around here.” 
He sat for a time, his head in his hands, 
in deep thought, while the girls watched 
him in tense, silent interest. Presently 
he spoke: 

“The king pin of this whole affair 
seems to me to be that fellow who got 
mussed up in the auto smash up at 
Abercrombie’s. We qught to know more 
about him.” 

“Yes, but how do you know he had 
anything to do with it?” cried Dorita. 

“IT don’t, but I’m going to find out. So 
long! See you later!” And Dick, to 
their immense astonishment, jumped up 
from the bench, ran to where he had 
parked his car and was off down the 
road and across the bridge before they 
could get their breath to expostulate. 

“Well, can you beat that?” gasped 
Mariette. ‘Where in the world is he 
going?” 

“T don’t know, but I can guess,” cried 
Mariette in some exasperation. “He’s off 
up to Abercrombie’s farm and I suppose 
he’s going to make a lot of inquiries there 
and give the whole thing away. Oh, I 
wish we hadn’t told him—or at least that 
we'd warned him to keep it a secret. 
We've spoiled everything now.” 

They sat in gloomy silence for a long 
time watching the darkness fall over the 
river and listening to the whip-poor-will 
who had again tuned up for the night. 
It was more than usually warm for the 
season and they hated to go indoors. Be- 
sides that, they were curious to see if 
there would be any further mysterious 
doings in the region of the fence-post and 
they had a forlorn hope that Dick might 
just happen to come back that way and 
have something of interest to tell them. 
Sure enough, about three-quarters of an 
hour later, Dick came thumping across 
the bridge. They recognized his car 
before it reached their shore by the pecu- 
liar screeching horn it boasted. He drove 
into the yard and jumped out, calling to 
them softly in the darkness. 

“Here—in the same place!” they called 
back and he raced over to them and 
plumped down on the bench with a glee- 
ful chuckle. 

“What have you been doing?” they 
demanded in a breath. 

“Just a little sleuthing on my own 
hook,” he parried, nothing loath to tease 
them a bit before he satisfied their 
curiosity. 

“Dick Haydon, did you go up to Aber- 
crombie’s?” demanded Dorita sternly. 

“T certainly did. You guessed right the 
very first time,” he teased. 

“And I suppose you went in and asked 
a lot of questions about that—that man 
and told all you knew and gave the whole 


The River Acres Riddle 


thing away,” announced Mariette, with- 
eringly. 

“Never went near the house,” Dick 
quietly countered and left the girls to 
stare at him open-mouthed for a couple 
of minutes. 

“Then what did you do?” they both 
demanded in one voice. 

“Well, as I reckon you're entitled to 
know if anyone is, I drove past the house 
and on to the curve and took a good, long 
squint at the place where the smash-up 
occurred.” 

“But what was the use of that?” cried 
Dorita. 

“Quite a little use,” he replied quietly. 
“So much use, in fact, that it has re- 
duced one guess to almost an absolute 
certainty—provided Mariette can answer 
me one question accurately.” 

“T’ll try,” said Mariette. “What is it?” 

“You say you examined the road next 
morning where Dorita saw the car stand- 
ing the night before and found the track 
of heavy tires still visible right here. Can 
you remember what that track looked 
like—any particular marking, I mean? 
Think hard. This is awfully important.” 

“Yes,” cried Mariette, instantly, “I 
do remember. The marking had lines of 
circles and dashes, alternately, repeated 
over and over.” 

“Bully!” cried Dick, slapping his knee 
in delight. “Just exactly what I want. 
We've nailed it now. That car is the 
same one that stopped here just a little 
while before, and it’s pretty safe to say 
that our smashed up man is the one who 
pinned that crazy code—or whatever it is 
—on your post!” 

“But how do you know?” 
clamored. 

“Easy enough. I ran up past the farm 
and on to the scene of the accident which 
is about five hundred feet further on at 
the curve. As I had expected, the car 
was still there—all smashed to bits in 
the gully off the road and not enough 
left whole of it to be worth carting away. 
Someone had taken off the three good 
tires, including the spare. But the front 
two were so torn to ribbons as to be 
useless and were still hanging there in 
shreds. They were just what I wanted 
to see, and the mark of their tread is 
exactly what Mariette has just described. 
Can anything be plainer?” 

“Dick, you’re a wonder!” sighed 
Dorita admiringly and Mariette echoed 
her sentiment. “But what do you sup- 
pose we'd better do next? We'd like you 
to keep this thing a secret as long as pos- 
sible, for Grandpa’s sake if nothing else. 
He’d be horribly upset if he thought 
there were anything strange going on 
around here.” 

“Yes, we'll keep it to ourselves yet 
awhile,” agreed Dick. “I haven’t any ex- 
planation myself to offer, for I haven't 
had the time to think it over. And as I 
was away when the accident occurred I 
didn’t happen to hear any special talk 
about it. But I’m going to collect all the 
news I can glean about it between now 
and tomorrow and perhaps we'll get wind 
of something that will let in a little day- 


they both 


light on this mystery. 
Meanwhile, if you 
two girls aren’t too 
tired, you'd better 
take turns sitting up 
to watch the place 
again tonight, for 
there’s no telling but 
what those other two 
may come back. 
You're not afraid, are you?” 

“Not a bit,” declared Mariette. “I 
feel pretty certain that whatever those 
two are after, it’s not in this house. And 
they ran off like scared rabbits the min- 
ute they thought they were watched and 
never came back. I’ll just be curious to 
see if they try it again.” 

_ “It’s pretty plain that they were hunt- 
ing for this writing,” said Dick. “Just let 
me copy it, by the way, and I can be 
studying it at my leisure.” He took out 
a notebook and copied the curious jum- 
ble of letters by the light of his pocket 
torch which Dorita obligingly held for 
him. That done, he got up to go. 

“I'll hustle along down to the village 
and hear what the gossip is about this 
accident,” he announced. “And I'll let 
you know tomorrow if anything new 
turrs up. So long, and thanks for letting 
me into this mystery. Too bad you 
haven't a telephone connection or I'd call 
you up. 

“Well that’s the best piece of work 
we've done yet—letting Dick into this,” 
declared Dorita as they drove away. 
“And now let’s go in and arrange about 
how we’re going to watch the ranch to- 
night. I’m dead sleepy and I don’t trust 
myself to keep awake twenty minutes. 
Could you watch till midnight and then 
let me take my turn? If you get too 
drowsy before that, call me and I'll do my 
best.” 

Mariette agreed to take the first watch 
till midnight and Dorita crawled into bed 
and was soon dead to the world. Turn 
and turn about, they kept the road under 
constant surveillance that night, the big 
flashlight always ready to be used, lying 
on the window-sill close at hand. Not in- 
frequently they flashed it about without 
any special reason, but nothing happened 
the night through. And at dawn they 
both crept into their beds to sleep till nine 
o'clock, again arousing dreadful ire in the 
breast of Mrs. Rohrback, who wanted to 
get the Saturday baking done and flatly 
refused to fry them any more buckwheat 
cakes when they emerged, yawning and 
heavy-eyed, long after the usual break- 
fast hour was over. 

It proved to be an uneventful day. 
Mariette planned to drive to the village 
and see if Dick had any news, but found 
she had a short circuit somewhere in the 
car and knew she would have to wait till 
Dick himself came up and fixed it, as he 
had a wizard’s touch where cars were 
concerned and there was no garage near- 
er than the town. Dorita had a severe 
headache and spent most of the day lying 
on her bed, her head swathed in band- 
ages and bay-rum. Nothing happened and 
they heard no news from any direction. 








A «Binks Anderson” story by the author of Betty Wales next month 
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Mrs. Rohrback became extremely cross 
because Mariette had forgotten some pies 
she had been asked to watch as they were 
baking and had let them burn, since 
Mariette was more interested in watch- 
ing the road outside. 

It was not till after dinner that eve- 
ning that the tide of dull sameness 
turned. Dorita had recovered sufficiently 
to eat her dinner and help with the dishes 
afterward. The two girls were sitting 
quietly on the veranda when Dick burst 


in upon them, wild excitement ablaze in 
his snapping brown eyes. 

“Gee whiz!” he panted. “Wait till you 
hear what I have to tell you, and if you 
don’t think I’m some little Sherlock 
Holmes, I’ll eat my hat!” 


What is Dick’s news? Does it con- 
cern the injured stranger and the 
mystery car? Or the men who came 
after, looking for the code? Have you, 
yourself, found any key to the strange 
letters? Read our next issue and delve 
deeper into this mystery. 





Mimis Tunic 


(Continued from page 23) 

ing bootblack an’ have fun make at you. 
Soon as Tony learns to speaka English 
he can be bookkeeper in office, an’ wear 
clean clothes an’ get more money. In 
Palermo he do that, but here,” she add- 
ed, shrugging her shoulders, “where he 
know not the language, he have to take 
what he can get. But he goes to night 
school an’ learns fast, an’ preety soon eet 
weel be better.” 

Miss Alexander called for the players 
just then. Mimi sped behind stage to 
be ready for her part, nor did Imogene, 
Joan, and Marylyn exchange amused 
glances as she went. Silently they 
watched her, then Joan impulsively spoke. 

“Girls, we’ve been three snobs,” she 
said. “Instead of showing Mimi how to 
do her hair, we let ourselves be amused 
by her poor efforts. We were ashamed 
to have our friends see her at the party, 
and have been scared to death about 
Tony, the bootblack. Why, it’s going 
to be simply wonderful to have them 
there!” 

“Yes,” Marylyn agreed. “Think of 
Mimi knowing all she does about the 
Middle Ages, while we have just barely 
heard of them, and her mother being 
able to do such marvelous embroidery. 
If I don’t ask mother to pay her for 
making a smock for me, my name isn’t 
Joan Woodrow.” 

The production of the Maid of Man- 
tua brought Junior High, Number Two, 
success that far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the girls. 

“That little Sicilian is a dramatic 
genius,” one of the judges exclaimed after 
he watched Mimi go through her part. 

“Yes,” another agreed, “and her cos- 
tume is remarkable. Number Two al- 
ways makes a good showing on stage 
settings and lighting effects, but she’s 
never done anything like this tonight in 
the dress of the Mantua Maid. It’s 
hard to believe there has not been a lot 
of money spent on that tunic.” 

A few minutes later a decision was 
read from the stage. 

“Because of her excellent work as 
Francesca, Mimi Toretti wins the part 
of Enlightenment in the pageant, and the 


cup for the best sets and costumes goes 
to Junior High, Number Two,” the 
chairman of the committee announced. 

But no one was surprised, for from the 
moment the Mantua girl first appeared 
there had been no doubt in the mind 
of anyone what the decision would be. 
But best of all, it was the dawn of a 
new day for Mimi. The night of the 
party, after she and her brother had 
won cheers and whole-hearted applause 
by their dancing of the tarantella, Joan 
took her aside. 

“If your mother will make tunics to 
sell as beautiful as the one you have on, 
my mother will get all her friends to 
buy them, and she can earn a lot of 
money without going away from home.” 

“Yes,” Imogene added, “and dad says 
he will take Tony into his office as help- 
er, even if he hasn’t finished his course 
at night school.” 

For a moment Mimi did not answer. 
She looked from one to the other, her 
eyes wide with astonishment and joy. 
Then, in rich, quivering tones, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, you lovely Americans! 
Now I forget all the hard theengs I have 
theenk about you. Soma times when I 
see you smile because I wear ugly clothes 
an’ can’t feex my hair preety like yours, 
I go home an’ cry bitter tears. An’ I 
say to mother, ‘I want to go once more 
to Italia, where eet ees home an’ we 
have friends.’ An’ she feel sad an’ wish 
eet too, only we have not the money for 
travel, an’ must stay. But now,” she add- 
ed, and her voice broke with feeling as 
she spoke, “you geeve me so moch, so 
moch! You make America be home to 
me, my country!” 

Not one of the girls could answer her, 
for something crept into their throats 
that held them silent. Perhaps it was 
the realization, as they thought of the 
months of loneliness, homesickness, and 
heartache through which the immigrant 
girl had bravely gone to school, loneli- 
ness, homesickness, and heartache made 
more poignant by the amused glances that 
were exchanged because of her broken 
English and her homely clothes, that she 
had brought more to them than they had 
given her. 





Looking for cxtra help? 
You get it in Fels-Naptha! 
Splendid soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, work- 
ing together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in 
any form! Washes clothes 
clean safely, quickly, 
thoroughly! Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? Cheaper 
in the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 

















Girls, making fudge is lots of fun, and here’s just the 
little stove you need for cooking it in a jiffy. It’s 
ideal too, for Welsh rarebits, cocoa, coffee and little 
snacks so dear to your heart. The Sterno Stove 
weighs only 8 ozs., folds flat and quickly heats, cooks, 
boils, broils and fries. A perfect cooker for indoors or 
outdoors, on snow hikes, etc. 


Sold” by dealers everywhere, or send 25c to Sterno 

Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New York City, 

Dept. 361, and we will send you prepaid, stove, can 

of Sterno Canned Heat and Extinguisher ready for 

instant cooking. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
ick. 


Send for this 25c Sterno Outfit 


STERNO CANNED 


Sterno is Manufactured under U. S. Goo't 
Permit for Use only as a Fuel 











SCOUT LEADERS 
Teach by Games 








‘Scouting Is Fun” 
By MARJORIE S. KIRK 
Scout Fined Edition 
Games A collection of games for 
for use by Girl Scout Leaders. 
Tenderfoot and Second 
Troop Class taught by games 
Meetings Pocket Size 50c Prepaid 
Hikes Onondaga Council Girl 
Scouts 
Clark Music Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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crystalline lamp shade 
for your own room 


T’S so easy to make a dainty and at- 


tractive lamp shade-from handker- 
chief linen, decorated crepe paper, 
sealing wax and crystalline beads—the 
very latest style in lamp shades. And, 
it’s such good fun. You can have a table 
lamp ora bedside light just as you want 
it for your own room. 

You can also make lamp shades to sell, or 
for gifts. You and your girl friends will enjoy 
making these together. They cost but very 
little, hardly one-fourth as much as shades of 
silk, cretonne or parchment. 

Unlighted, the crystalline shades have a solt 
veiled effect. When lighted, the colors and pat- 
terns are brought out, and the beads sparkle 
like gems. They can be made in endless varia- 
tions of design, shape, size, color and pattern. 

To insure the best results, use Dennison's 
decorated crepe paper and sealing wax.(Young’s 
handkerchief linen is used in making the shades 
in the Dennison stores.) 

Get the free instruction booklet now. 

Department stores, stationers and many drug- 
gists can supply you with the necessary materi- 
als and the free booklet of instructions; or, 
just clip the coupon. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. C-10 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the free instruction book- 
let for making crystalline lamp shades. 


























GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selling 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 


CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 
18 Varieties 


Offer good east of } a aay River, 
Georgia 


north of 
30 days to pay Mail coupor. 


L. E. AUSTIN 
60! West 110th St. 
New York City 
Please send infermation regarding 
earning plan for societies, etc. 


- 
your money- 














Our International Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 27) 


told those ladies something about Scout 
work. Eight girls were allowed to join. One 
of the ladies became Captain. For some 
months we worked for the initiation (Tender- 
foot) and third-class badges. In February 
we were enrolled by a Captain from Amster- 
dam. 

Hoping to receive your early reply, I 
remain 

Your Scout sister, 


Helder, Holland. Big Ovl. 


From Switzerland 


This quaintly expressed letter from a 
Swiss girl who lives in a medieval 
castle, was received by a Girl Scout in 
Pottstown, Pa.: 


Dear Everyn: Before all I thank you 
more much as I can say for the pretty flow- 
rs’ book and the picture you send me. I 
was delighted with flowers, for I like, as 
you, anything that belongs to nature, chiefly 
flowers. For your picture, am glad to 
know who I am writing to, but I hope re- 


ceive one where you are bobbed hair, for it 
will ressemble more to you now. 
Many thanks too for your pin-Scout. 


Here is mine. It is only that of Swiss girls 
I like it so much. It represents the cross of 
the Swiss flag, and a fire- with three logs, 
which remind us of the Girl Scout oath, the 
fire which purifies all, the sacred fire which 
burns in us, and too the Cironac’s fire that 
we, Girl Scouts, are fond of. 

We camped this summer at Barmaz, over 
Champery, in the Alps. We were in “extra- 
courts” (a kind of trousers) all the time. 
It was delicious. I am so fond of camping. 
The life in the open is so beautiful, espe- 
cially when the Scout fraternity unites us. 

I would like to have a small American flag, 
as you ask me. I will send you a Swiss one 
next time. 

I am sure my English is deplorable, but 
you know, during holidays all is nearly for- 
gotten. I hope to hear from you soon, and 
I shake affectionately and “Scoutly” left 
hand with you. 

Castle Villars, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Renée Lennvald. 


From Finland 


One of the most interesting messages 
we opened was a copy of a Girl Scout 
poem, by Eino Leino, translated from 
Finnish into English verse by Anna 
Krook: 


Groves of birch-trees murmur mildly, 
Human hearts sing life eternal. 

He who once will hear this singing, 
Longs fore’er for dreams so blissful: 
There, will ring the camp-song finest, 
Where the dangers are the greatest, 
Where the morning-views are fairest. 
Where all mankind’s zeal is warmest. 


From Czechoslovakia 


Again Helen Ferris scores. But we 
can remember that we all may write 
through the International Post Box. 


Dear Heten Ferris: First of all Czecho- 
slovak Girl Guides like to be out from the 
cities in the forests, and to live for some 
days in the nature. We always have a sum- 
mer camp for two or three week&. We bui!d 
up our tents in beautiful places, and to have 


the tents higher and more comfortable, we 
always put three or four boards under the 
tents. ‘The Guides like to decorate their 
little houses. They think out all necessary 
and luxury objects, and make them out of 
any material they can find in the neighbor- 
hood. Also the kitchen requires much of 
work. Our Guides generally build up the 
kitchen stove themselves from the bricks, or 
if they cannot get bricks, they sure'y find 
stones. 

In the daily excursions they make open 
fire, and cook their meals between two big 
stones on which they can easily put their 
pots. 

The best companies are selected to make 
excursions to other counties where the Guides 
start, and show them something from the 
Guide life. This summer, all Guides met 
together in Prague, our capital, to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of Girl Guides in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lila Filipova-Syllabova. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


From Hungary 


Dear Mrs. Low: In the name of the 
Hungarian Girl Scouts Association, I wish 
you and to all the dear Girl Scout Sisters a 
most prosperous and happy New Year. 

May the noble Spirit of our great Sister- 
hood be spread all over the world; then there 
will be once more true love and peace on earth. 

With all good wishes and the utmost kind 
Guide greetings, 

“Yo munkat!”—yYours very sincerely, 

Antonia Lindenmeyer, 
President of Hungarian G. Scouts A. 
Budapest, Hungary. 


From South Africa 


Now for a long, swift glide down the 
east coast of Africa to very near the 
tip end. This message comes addressed 
to every one of you. 


Dear Girt Scouts: I am writing to tell 
you of our high school company of Girl 
Guides. We camped last time on a farm 
about five miles from the school. We slept 
in a large open barn which accommodated 
about eighty Guides and three Guiders. It 
was a very convenient spot, with good water 
not far off, lots of hay for us to sleep in, 
and plenty of nice dry fire-wood 

Our “kitchen” was about fifty yards from 
the barn. It was near a clump of trees 
under which the girls had meals, sitting in 
a large semi-circle. We had two fairly large 
fire trenches in the kitchen and a nice long 
table to work at. As the kitchen was “strictly 
private” to cooks only, we fenced it off with 
wire. 

I wonder if you have the same sort of 
meals as we do. I will tell you one day’s 
menu. 

Breakfast: Oatmeal porridge with milk 
and sugar (we are very fond of brown sugar). 
Then bread and butter with polani. After 
a meat course of some sort, we usually had 
bread and jam and fruit such as oranges 
and apples. At nearly every meal we each 
had a large handful of nuts, either peanuts 
or almonds. 

Dinner: Roast meat or a_ stew, with 
plenty of vegetables, such as potatoes, rice 
pumpkin, beetroot, carrots, turnips, followed 
by a sweet course of nuts and fruit. 

Supper: As the evenings were very cold 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Lets Talk About Clothes 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor of the “Woman's Home Companion" 


Illustration by Katherine Shane 


I BELIEVE spring never came so early 
—to the New York shops—as it came 
this year. The Christmas goods didn’t 
really have a chance, and I hadn’t even 
bought my winter underwear, before 
the windows all along Fifth Avenue put 
on their fluffiest clothes. 

It may be that pinks and blues and 
creamy yellows look fragile and alluring 
when seen through a frosty window glass, 
with the winds whistling around your 
coat collar and the thermometer freezing. 
But it did seem to me this year that 
colors and fabrics had never been so 
seeable and touchable and wantable. 

If you like green you will not be able 
to describe or resist the misty shade that 
they are showing this year in sweet little 
two-piece dresses of crépe de chine or 
jersey or Chinese brocade. 

If you like pinky-tawny-brownish 
tones, you are going to be completely 
bowled over by bois de rose. And you'll 
probably be only one of a very large 
number who will join the bois de rose 
parade on Easter morning. It’s a lovely 
subtle warmish tone, you know, with a 
rose ingredient and a brownish aroma. 
Of course I can’t describe it either. But 
it’s lovely in two-pieces of kasha, in en- 
sembles of flat crépe, in suits of 
tweed, in hats of ballibuntil, 
felt or grosgrain, and in shoes 
of kid or suede. = 

Two-piece jumper dresses I 
find still popular, and I like 
them just as well as I always 
have. I had planned to show 
you a picture of a two-piece, “ 
and then I remembered that 
some girls—if they’re 
the least bit plump— <= 
find straightline, one- 
piece dresses more flat- 
tering, and some girls 
—even thin ones—prefer them. 
So I compromised on a dress 
that’s quite a favorite of mine 


 _— 


writer not to play favorites, and I aways 
show my glee when pleats are stylish. I’ve 
been watching them sneaking back by way 
of a kick pleat here and a group of pleats 
there, and I’m certainly happy to see 
that this spring they’ve at last got all 
around the skirt again. Fine pleated 
skirts are being shown with jumpers and 
also with short tailored coats. I saw 
a very seamanlike suit the other day that 
combined a fine pleated white skirt with 
a short blue serge box coat. 

Yes, navy blue is another old friend 
that we have with us again. One of 
the cunningest suits that has come over 
to us from Molyneux in Paris is of dark 
blue cloth, with a brief jacket and a 
flared skirt. 

It’s sort of fun to be wearing a real 
suit again, after such a long time of 
dresses and coats, isn’t it? I’ve seen a 
good many in tweed that I liked, and 
also in kasha. And here and there you'll 
find what the shops call a composé suit, 
with a skirt of one material and a coat 
of another. Checks or stripes often ap- 
pear in these. 

But please don’t think for a minute 
that there aren’t coats. And capes. 
Such attractive top coats in tweed or in 
jersey. And really charming 
capes, too, matching their 
dresses often in fabric or may- 
be just in color—such as tweed 
with jersey, or jersey with 
printed silk. And do let me 
tell you also about the per- 
fectly delectable quilted taf- 
feta coats that I saw being 
sent to Florida. Of course, I'd 
never hope to own one myself, 
but they are so nice to think 
about. And thinking about 
one’s spring clothes, and plan- 
ning them and buying them, of 
course is almost as much fun 
as really wearing them. 





because it manages to be both: 
one-piece really, you know, but 
with a two-piece look in the 
front. And, of course, pleats. 

I told Miss Shane to illus- 
trate it in jersey in that new, 
very pale green shade, with 
trimmings just a little darker. 
And it looks to me as if she 
had followed my ideas exactly. 
Smart, isn’t it? I thought it 
would be a very nice dress for 
any of you for spring. I can 
see it, also, in dull green rajah, 
in tan crépe de chine, or in one 
of the new prints, say in red 
and white. 

It’s very hard for a fashion 














This is the Woman’s 
Home Companion pattern 


No. 4633 G. It comes in 
sizes 14 to 20. Size 16 re- 
quires two and one-half 


yards of fifty-four inch ma- 
terial, with one-half yard 
contrasting material. 
There’s a transfer for a lit- 
tle embroidered chicken on 
the front of the blouse. 
The whole pattern costs 
thirty-five cents and can be 
ordered from the Service 
Department, Woman's. 
Home Companion, 250 
Park Avenue, New York 
City. 











82% 


of the Hospital Dietitians 
who answered the question 


“What type of 


baking powder is 
best from a 
healthful point 
of view?” 


emphatically stated — 


“Cream of Tartar!” 


. . - Royal Baking Powder, 
made with Cream of Tartar, 
has been the world’s stand- 
ard for more than half a 


century. 
* &* 


Royal contains no alum! 








What shall I wear in my garden? 


CAnswered next month 
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Little 
Schoolmates 


A charming series edited by 
FLORENCE CONVERSE 
which interprets to our girls and boys the 


countries. 


Each volume has a frontispiece in 
color besides other illustrations in 
black and white. 





Katrinka 
By HELEN E. HASKELL 


Tells how the little Russian girl was separated from 
her parents, and after many adventures became a 
pupil in the famous school of Russian ballet. $2.00 


In Sunn: 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The games which Rafael and his sister play, their 
journeys on donkey-back, the gay colors of a fiesta 
week, the dancing to the sharp clicking of the 
castanets, make the book a delight to any eniid. 


Under Greek Skies 
By JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS 


Small Paolo in America finds it hard to live up to 
his family’s ~~ of haere = ean a 
2.00 


hero should be. 
Genevieve 
By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 
The story of how a small American boy, and a 
smaller French girl mepeanel to nae each other's 
national holidays $2.00 
A Boy in Eirinn 
By PADRAIC COLUM 
Now you will know where fairies and banshees 
come from, and how little = = of heres | can 
daunt a small Irish boy.. $2.00 
A Boy of ‘Bruges 
By E. and T. CAMMAERTS 
The story of the friendship of a little Flemish bour- 
geois and a little Walloon peasant. $2.00 
Treasure Flower 
By RUTH GAINES 
Full of the charm, and the quaint courtesy of ee 
happy children of Japan.............. $2.0 
The Laird of Glentyre 
By EMMA. M. GREEN 


The legends of an old Scotch family retold to chil- 
dren lead to the discovery of a hidden —,. 


The Cart of Many Colors 
By N. L. MEIKLEJOHN 
Half a fairy tale, yet for all that, or because of that, 
a true picture of the lively children of Italy, and of 
the cart that came back so strangely. 2.00 


By MARGUERITE MULLER 


In an American boy’s visit to Germany, his cousin 
Elspeth helps him to understand their simple home 
life, their Lapeapennel = aes eererees ge love 


of o 
‘The Village ‘Shiela 
By R. GAINES and G. W. READ 


A story of a Mexican family grouped in patriarchal 
style in rooms around a common ong a colorful 
picture of our southern neighbors. . $2.00 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Down on the coast of Maine, summer brought 
together young Americans from the four quarters 
of the nation. oe was coal true am of the 
United States?. $2.00 


If you have not read them, ask your 


school librarian to order them 
The A. L. A. recommends them 


E. P. DUTTON @ COMPANY 
Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








characteristic customs and ideas of other 























Around the World in Books 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


VE been waiting for this International 

Number: there’s a line of books on 
the shelf over my desk that has been 
gathering from all over the world. Where 
do you want to go first? Let’s go to 
France. 

Little Sea Dogs (Duffield) is by the 
greatest French author of this century, 
Anatole France. I don’t mean greatest 
author for girls and boys either, but 
greatest every way: his name was really 
Thibault, but it was fitting his pen name 
should be that of his country. But along 
with his grown-up novels he wrote such 
charming books for and about young peo- 
ple that one who reads them feels for- 
ever friends with French girls and boys. 
Little Sea Dogs is the name of the first 
story in the book, and is about sailors’ 
children, but the rest of the stories are 
about all sorts of girls and _ boys: 
Suzanne, who when she was a baby talked 
to the star; Pierre, who had been ill 
and couldn’t eat until they gave him a 
toy farm for Christmas and after that 
he found his appetite; all the little folks 
at Guignol. Do you know who, or what, 
Guignol is? An out-of-door Punch-and- 
Judy show such as you see along the 
park-like street that runs through the 
finest part of Paris. Children sit on the 
rows of little benches rapt in wonder 
and delight, and when Punch asks them 
a question in his squeaky voice, they 
bounce with excitement and all carol out 
the reply just like a chorus of birds. 
This book has jolly colored pictures. I 
told you before of another French book, 
an old favorite called Little Robinson 
Crusoe of Paris, by Eugenia Foa (Lippin- 
cott), which has been newly published 
here. 

There are so many good books from 
England that I must choose one that has 
many authors and stories in it, so as to 
get as much as possible into one volume. 
Number 3 Joy Street (Appleton) is an 
annual, and you might know from the 
title that this is the third year that it has 
appeared. Another annual much like it is 
out for the first time this year, called The 
Flying Carpet (Scribner), and I would 
have a hard time to say which one I like 
better. Men and women like A. A. Milne, 


Eleanor Farjeon, G. K. Chesterton, 
Hilaire Belloc, contribute stories and 
poems. I think I shall have to give Joy 
Street a head start because it has such a 
beautiful tale by Walter de la Mare, 
who is, I think, the very best writer for 
boys and girls in England, where very 
good writers indeed are proud to write 
for them. 

Padraic Colum you probably know, 
and if you do, read all he writes, but 
perhaps you don’t know what you are 
missing if you happen not to know him. 
He is Irish, and on my international book 
shelf, his new book stands for Ireland, 
but it is about no country on earth, tak- 
ing place as it does in the marvelous 
realm of romance. The Forge in the 
Forest it is called (Macmillan), and con- 
tains stories of earth and air, fire and 
water, of Phethon who tried to drive the 
horses of the sun, of Pegasus, King Solo- 
mon, and Saint Martin. This is an un- 
commonly well printed and bound book, 
and the pictures add another country 
to our collection, for they were made 
by Boris Arzybacheff, a Russian. 

The Fat of the Cat (Harcourt, Brace) 
comes from Switzerland, where Gottfried 
Keller, born in a_ brightly-painted, 
pointed-roofed house a- hundred years 
ago, has been for more than one genera- 
tion as popular as the Grimm Brothers 
in Germany, and, for the same reason— 
his fascinating stories. He made a whole 
world of houses and people, animals that 
talk, and all the other conveniences of 
life, and everyone in his country knows 
them all as well as if they lived across 
the street. This book is named for the 
first story in it, which has its name from 
telling how people came to say, when 
someone made a bad bargain, “he had 
tried to buy the fat off the cat.” Louis 
Untermeyer the poet adapted these tales 
for English readers, and Albert Sallak 
made the pictures. You know a good deal 
about Switzerland anyway: Heidi came 
from there. 

Piccolo Pomi, by Antonio Beltramelli 
(Dutton) comes from Italy. An orphan 
boy is turned out by his aunt to take care 
of himself, and in the course of his 
wandering, he looks for a poor girl named 











You will want to know “Cactus Kate” 


—the daughter of a hundred earls 
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Veronella. I'll have to tell you before- 
hand that he finds her and that every- 
thing comes out charmingly, for he really 
does have a trying and exciting time 
before the happy conclusion. Have you 
seen the fine new Pinocchio published 
by Macmillan, with colored pictures made | § 
for it in Italy? You know the story of Do you know 
the puppet, of course, for everyone does that boys used 
(or should), but these new pictures are | to take women’s 
so exactly what they ought to be that it | # h 
is no wonder that children in public parts on the 
libraries crowd around a copy and ex- stage? 

claim with delight—here’s a feast for|§ . 
your small brother and sister. ; Aren’t you glad 


From sunny Italy to the snowy home you live today, 


of the Eskimo is a long jump on the 
map, but you may take it by just open- and can be Lady 


ing the next book on my shelf, Told Be-|# Macbeth if you 
neath the Northern Lights, by Roy J.| wish? 

Snell (Little, Brown). These are 
Eskimo legends such as story-tellers hand 


down from one to another, about how RITUAL AND s COSTUMING A 


the world began, how the first man felt 


when he had the first good cry, about | DRAMATIZED PLAY 


a giant so huge that when a man stepped 


PITTI TIT 


Plays and Play Costuming 


APA PAPARAPARARARARARA 





PAPRRAPARA PAR 


PARARAPARARAPARAAA 














AAPA PARARA RAPA RA RA 


on his lip by mistake when he was lying | 8 FOLKWAYS Elizabeth B. Grimball 
down and made him sneeze, his breath 

sent the poor fellow so high into the air | # Ethel Reed Jasspon Rhea Wells 

that his village never saw him again. , 

Speaking of legends, there is a little book | Beatrice Becker For Amateurs Young or Old 
of Indian ones by G. M. Gearhart | F . 
called Skalalatoot Stories (Stratford) For Amateur Young Players A costume book for historic 
prepared ae Boy Scouts but a for plays telling all the ama- 
you too; I should think this and the Es- | # : : : 

kimo one would make good campfire A book of simplified dram- teur wants to know about 
—, oe means spirit that | 4 atizations of famous tales costuming — from cutting 
dels in the shader tnt hs ss Hf and rituals of other lands, | the patterns for Hamlets 
at you from around the corner. for young people in school, | plus fours, to the making 


Shen of the Sea comes from China: 
Arthur Bowie Chrisman has told some 


camp, community and | and dyeing of Naomi's 


amusing stories and Dutton publishes|8} church. dress. 
them. These are most unusual little | 5 ; 
tales, full of life and spirit; they bounce|# Rich in original sugges- 24 costume plates with 


along so gaily that they make you feel 
at home in the Flowery Kingdom. Did 
you know how many Girl Scouts or 
Guides there are in China? I was per- 
mitted to attend the meeting of the inter- 
national organization in London last sum- 


mer, and the report from China was - At all bookstores 


immensely interesting, and a great sur- 


prise to me. 3} 
In this very magazine is a picture of 3) THE CENTURY CO. 


Chinese girls starting off to camp. ; . 
Room * only - s more? Then it|# 353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
must be International Plays, by Virginia | 
Olcott (Dodd, Mead), a book I would 
like to see in the camp library of any 
school or troop. Not only are the little =e for ee 


plays, one for each country, easy to give 


and worth giving, but along with each CRYSTALLINE LAMP SHADES 


is printed a list of “good reading,” stories Dennison uses and recommends THOMAS YOUNG'S No. 121 TRUE 


tions. patterns. 


Price $2.50 : Price $3.00 
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that will tell you something rs about TRISH LINEN as the foundation. You can get it at your dealer or send $1.00 
the life of the country shown in the play. and your dealer’s name for 24” of linen 36 ’ wide. 
These countries are England, Greece, THOMAS YOUNG Inc. 42 White Street New York 








Italy, France, Armenia, Germany, Japan, 
and Switzerland. Directions for pro- 
ducing and costuming are given in full, 


and there are pictures, of which several MIDGET NAME CARDS 


are in color. rade Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
THE LATEST F NOVEL 50c. Per Book 


Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 








Corner Your Pictures-aibum 









1344, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
tan, green or red. A perfect name card. 

* Name in Old English type. Price com- 

: plete 50c. Send stamps, coin or money 
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ents Wanted. 
DGET CARD SHOP 
35 South 2nd St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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600 Lexington Ave. 
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Russian Folk Songs 
Delightful new old songs for 
ru troop meetings. e 

edler is one you will like to 
sing. Words and music $ .75 


Folk Songs of Poland 


cAnd Learn to sing the songs that 
Polish girls are singing and 
have sung for generations. 
They will teach you what these 


Songs 


irls are like. $. 75 4 

Plays | s Always Do This 
Marenka Rub your skates dry. Then goover all of 
A d A delightful operetta of the the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 

n songs and customs of strange ened with a little 3-in-One, 

ee Ay ~~ ial Steel is porous. _3-in-One penetrates the 
words music. $1. pores a! = maahel, een > a 
. : . coating thatsuccessfully resis e action 
Stories A String of Chinese Pearls of moisture, Rust cannot form if you use 


re of girls in bm ae ron = 

girls of long ago and girls of to- 3 O 

Of day—their troubles and their = l n = n e 
Crepe. as The High Quality Oil 

Tama Keeps the metal parts of ice skates bright 


=) ’ --new-looking. Preserves the sharpness 
Other | Sestceesten Sarees ||| fl ettherumens. teyic 
it—and her. _ Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 


One. Then they'll work just right. 


Lands The Street of Precious Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 





Pearls } the rollers with this good oil. It cuts out 

. all dirt-- makes them run marvelously 

The love story of a Chinese light and easy. Never collects dust from 
girl. How they married and floor or walk, as heavy, greasy oils do, 


lived happily ever after. $ .75 3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 15c bottles; 


also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans. Read the 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary (wrapped around each bottle) for many other 
valuable uses. 





THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., N. ¥ 




















Please send FREE Youcan have a generous sample of 3-in-One 
teM and Dictionary of Uses--both FREE--for the asking 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 Bdway. N. Y. 
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Girls! 


Do You Want Extra Pin Money’? 


OULDN’'T you like to have extra care of new and renewal subscriptions in your 
spending money every month—money locality. The American Girt is published 
that you've earned yourself—that you don’t for Art Girts, and right now you doubtless 
have to ask Dad, Mother, Uncle or Aunt for? have a number of friends who would be glad 


Think of all the things you could do with to subscribe through you. 


this extra money—a new coat or hat, perhaps, It's so easy to get subscriptions for the 
or a new dress. Or if you prefer, you might Ayerican Girt. This year there'll be more 
use it to take a trip or to visit some friend in stories than ever, by authors selected by our 
another locality. If you like, you can save the girls themselves, as well as wonderful articles 
money for your summer vacation, which will of all kinds, including a monthly “Good Looks” 
be here sooner even than you think. page—a new feature this year. Grown-ups, too, 

Hundreds of girls of all ages in all parts of are glad to take the American Girt subscrip- 
the country are earning Pin-Money in this tions as birthday presents for girls they know. 
easy, pleasant, dignified way—and you cando There’s a harvest of American Girt subscrip- 
as well as any of them! You need no previous tions around you—why don’t you reap it? 
Wy panes of 9 kind, and there is You are cordially invited to join our 
ee Sapo se “Earn- Your-Own™ Club. Just mail the 

You earn this money by acting as Repre- coupon below, and we'll do the rest. You 
sentative for the American Girt and taking don’t have to be a Girl Scout to join! 


Mrs Hexen Ferris, Editor, The American Girl, Mar.'26 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Miss Fernis: 
wea yes for the invitation to join the “Earn-YourOwn™ Club. Please send me everything I'll need to get 


American Grat subscriptions. 


I © cocci Sanbh daigeusies 


nN nae A arn nn a EI! Faas : 

















The Goblets of St. 
Martin 


(Continued from page 9) 
it moved upward, glimmering unstead- 
ily upon the shutter. And stray wisps 
of light fell upon a lean, cunning face. 
A short man, short as the brigadier. 
But not so straight! He was stooped. 

. « Julie had seen him before some- 
where! 

She felt new terrors trickling down 
her spine. She thought flightily of the 
seven golden goblets of St. Martin. How 
much they were worth! Why, she was 
running, scurrying like a frightened rab- 
bit, forgetful of flower beds, mud to the 
ankles, and fear choking her throat. The 
gate was locked! Of course it was 
locked! But how had he got in ; 
this man at the window? Solomon? 
Solomon who walked through stone walls 
as if they were fog! 

Julie twisted at the iron handle, jerked 
down the gate chain, careless of noise. 
The panel moved. She slipped through 
to the road, glancing back once over her 
shoulder. At the same moment another 
match flared and the wind blew it out. 

The village of St. Martin below the 
hill showed three dim lamps. It was 
late . . . nearly ten o'clock, and good 
citizens must be abed by now. And when 
Norman villagers do go to bed under 
their thick red quilts, they close all win- 
dows and bar all the solid shutters, for 
they fear night air. 

But even three dim lights were better 
than the dark park about the castle, with 
a round-shouldered man peeking at win- 
dows as if he never had heard of honesty 
and the wind howling like a box of night- 
mares. Where the hill swept down 
sharply to the village street another shad- 
ow bulked up right in the center of it, 
blocking Julie’s path. 

“Halt!” it shouted. “In the name of 
the republic and by the honor of the 
police! Halt!” 

“Help!” Julie screamed. 

Then: “You, my Brigadier! Quick, let 
me go. ... I saw your man Solomon! 
Let me pass!” 

The brigadier held her tight by the 
wrists. 

“You have had a bad fright,” he said 
very wisely. “Come, Julie. Spit out your 
foolishness. Hold your knees together so, 
and the fear will pass... . ” 

“But I saw him! At the window! Try- 
ing to steal the goblets! Solomon, I say! 
Your wicked Solomon, looking at win- 
dows in the castle .. . with a match. .. .” 

“Eh?” Brigadier Gaspard released her 
wrists. “By my sword, I believe she 
means it! Come, must I shake your head 
off? Tell me in sensible language! What 
saw you?” 

Julie Laurent started to tell him, pant- 
ing, of her search for the cow. 

“Yes, your mother was worried. I 
came to hunt you. Go on. It is not the 


- . ” 
cow interests me. 


“And as I came out of the woods | 
was in the castle grounds. He is there, 
striking matches, a man with a face like a 
wormy apple!” 





Every girl can be good-looking —— 
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The brigadier was running. Julie he 
pulled to his side. 

“This Solomon thinks he can fool 
Gaspard? Run, girl, back to the gendar- 
merie. Rouse up my helpers, Clement 
and Thibaud . . . tell them to hurry!” 

The wind had dropped for an instant. 
Before Julie could so much as turn her 
face toward the village, from within the 
castle wall sounded two quick revolver 
shots, one close after the other. 

The brigadier charged into the gate. 
Julie flattened against the wall. She 
heard running feet, heard a shutter bang 
open and the brigadier’s voice calling 
sternly upon someone to halt. Then 
galloping feet.coming toward her. 

Solomon? Fleeing in an_ instant 
through the open gate? Julie reached for 
the handle and jerking it toward her felt 
the latch snap shut. She heard a running 
body plunge against it, heard frantic fin- 
gers tear at the latch, heard the voice of 
the brigadier storming like a sky full of 
wind, heard his panting. 

“Halt!” the old policeman cried. “Be- 
fore I must waste good bullets! Put up 
your hands ... so!” 

He had captured Solomon! 

Julie sat down weakly in the mud. 
Brigadier Gaspard of St. Martin, where 
nothing, not even a cheese, had been 
stolen in a lifetime, had captured the fa- 
mous Solomon! 

“What's the rioting?” This was the 
marquis shouting from a_ window. 
“Who’s there, spoiling the flower beds?” 

“Come, give a hand! My marquis! 
Quick!” The brigadier snapped a chain. 
“You squash!” he cried at his prisoner. 
“You would try to outwit Gaspard? 
Never mind, you are handcuffed! The 
smart Solomon!” 

A servant ran down the gravel path, 
waving a lantern. Julie slipped through 
the gate. And there, face up in the grass, 
lay the fiddler! 

The blind fiddler! The man who had 
supped for nothing that very night at her 
father’s long table. He was Solomon! 
Blind? Why should a blind man go strik- 
ing matches? And where were his black 
glasses and the ugly eyeshade ? 

“This is Solomon!” cried Julie. 

“Aye!” Brigadier Gaspard poked the 
trickster in the ribs with his boot. “Speak 
up, fellow,” he demanded, “what was 
that shooting I heard?” 

“He shot at a cow!” answered the 
servant. “A strayed cow, my brigadier!” 
He spoke <a. “The bullet clipped 
her tail . . . she must have frightened 
him. . 

“A cow?” screamed Julie. “Clipped 
her tail? Rozette.. . .” 

“Rozette!” echoed the _ brigadier. 
“Here, here, Julie Laurent, have your 
wits gone daft?” 

Even Solomon raised to stare. For 
Julie was patting Rozette’s neck, rubbing 
her nose, talking, crying out words that 
Brigadier Gaspard called foolish. Ro- 
zette rolled her eyes in the lantern light, 
looking very wet and sleepy and annoyed. 

“But come,” the marquis was saying, 

“we will lock this blind man in the cellar 
till morning where he can’t see. The rest 
of us . . . come, Brigadier; come, Julie 

. we must hear the whole story.’ 
(Continued on page 45) 








Ideal for 
Growing Girls 


The modern young girl upon whom sports 
and social activities make great demands, 
needs a food that is energizing as well as 
healthful. 


Shredded Wheat contains bran, salts and 
vitamins of the natural whole wheat— 
all the elements necessary to build good 
bone, brain and sinew. 





At work or at play, at school or at home, 
make a habit of eating at least one daily 
meal of 


Shredded 
Wheat 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT AND EXERCISE 
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Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors Send for our new 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 
for Girl Scout Work with 


OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


cAn Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, 
Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 


During the past year we printed nearly three million 
of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this 
very minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, 
High School Associations and Classes, Churches, Lodges, 
etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we furnish 
are of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, 
gilt tips, red rubber erasers, and can be had all in 
one color or assorted, with any short inscription up to 
35 or 40 letters in gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an 
appropriate inscription telling the purpose for which the 
money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many School Clubs and Girl 
Scout Troops carry the pencils in stock during the year 
and as large quantities are continually being used, a hand- 
some profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, 
terms net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. 
Camden, New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if 


paid within ten days, and delivery charges allowed if ac- 
count is paid within 30 days. All goods are usually 
shipped within 48 hours from receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1,000 pencils) at a time, we will 
print any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate 
and allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving A PARKER DUO- 
FOLD GOLD MOUNTED PENCIL FREE with each 
order for the above quantity. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, 
thus giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and 
do all the collecting before sending us our share of the 
proceeds. In other words—we finance the investment 
for you—no fuss—no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which 
to secure funds for your troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very 
plainly, and we will ship them at once. They will soon be earning good 
money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 






elites 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Special Offer 
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A Genuine Parker Lady Duofold 
Gold Mounted Pencil 
Free of all Cost 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
pencils free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded 
to the member of the Troop selling the most pencils dur- 
ing the campaign. 


A.G. Mar.-’26 
THE OSBORNE SORCIALSY co... 
Camden, New Yor 
Gentlemen: 
You may send us gross “Benefit Pencils” in 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 


| 

I 

I 

| It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils we are to receive a genuine Parker Lady Duofold 

Pencil—free. 
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Captain 


City or Town.. 


State 


No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 





When writing to advertisers mention “The American Girl” 
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Lucys Valiant Day 


(Continued from page 13) 

the warm sand. It was not white like 
the sand of northern beaches, but orange 
in the sunlight, striped with the straight 
black shadows of the palm-trunks, each 
crowned with its feathery head-dress of 
leaves and with round blobby clusters 
that were green cocoanuts. 

“There are not many people in this 
morning,” said Lucy, glancing at the in- 
viting blue with a practised eye. “Too 
early, I suppose. Maybe those boys back 
there will come in later.” 

Nathalie dug the toe of her bathing- 
slipper into the sand. Heaps of little 
shells shone about them, drifted into 
shining mounds, rose-pink and soft green, 
primrose yellow and dark, clear violet. 
They looked like petals shaken down by 
the wind in a flower-garden. The spider- 
lilies scattered in clumps here and there, 
and the broad leaves of the sea-grapes 
running over the sand, fostered the illu- 
sion. Again Nathalie sighed contentedly 
in her delight with the peace and beauty 
of the tropical shore. 

But Lucy was too active to remain idle 
long, even in this enchanting spot. She 
challenged her cousin gaily, “Race you 
in!” Both girls jumped up, careful to 
avoid stepping on a jelly fish that palpi- 
tated, a pale pink mass, on a strand of 
seaweed. 

They plunged headlong down the slop- 
ing beach, so intent on their race that 
they paid no attention to the familiar 
buzz of an aeroplane which circled high 
above the grove of palm-trees behind 
them. They did not turn to see the young 
military architects stop scooping in the 
sand in order to gaze eagerly into the 
arching blue sky where the dark wings 
of the plane described lovely, sweeping 
curves. Nor did they nor anyone else 
notice that Juanito, quick to take ad- 
vantage of his friend’s lapse of attention, 
had also run down the beach and slipped 
into the water. There he played about 
close to the shore for a few moments 
like a baby dolphin, and then, with the 
grace of the island-born, swam hardily 
out toward the foaming reef. He was 
not missed; for a second plane had joined 
the first, and the boys were fascinated 
by the way in which the two matched 
one another in difficult manceuvres above 
the palm-tops. 

Meanwhile Lucy was swimming about 
with firm, long strokes, enjoying herself 
immensely in the warm water. Now 
and then she turned to call a merry word 
of advice or encouragement to Nathalie, 
who splashed ingloriously but happily 
near the shore. Daringly Lucy swam 
farther out. She had just decided that 
it would be foolhardy to go farther when 
a great yell went up from the beach, fol- 
lowed by a piercing scream from 
Nathalie. Lucy looked back in amaze- 
ment. She could see nothing on shore 
to cause the excitement. Then, following 
the frantic gestures of the group, she 
gazed toward the outer reef. Her blood 
seemed to turn to ice at what she saw. 
Little Juanito was out there, beyond 
her, perilously near the rocks, struggling 


with a current far exceeding his strength 
and skill. 

There was no swimmer anywhere near 
but herself. It was not a question of 
foolhardiness now. The child would die 
unless she could reach him in time. With 
eye and mind alike Lucy measured the 
distance between herself and the little 
soldier. Juanito was barely able to keep 
himself afloat; that much was evident. 
His movements in the water were be- 
wildered and uncertain. From the clamor 
on the beach Lucy knew that the boys 
were starting out after him, but she 
knew too that they could never reach 
him in time. Every second was precious. 


While she was thinking all this out, she’ 


swam steadily ahead. It was deep water 
now, but she refused to let herself think 
of her own danger. She kept her mind 
fixed on the one thought of getting 
Juanito back to safety. He had not seen 
her coming, and with a despairing wail 
was on the point of going under when 
Lucy, with a final spurt forward, came 
up to him. She supported him for an 
instant reassuringly. The child’s strength 
and courage seemed to come back in a 
leap at the unexpected help. He clutched 
at Lucy a moment, then quickly recov- 
ered his presence of mind like the valiant 
little swimmer he was, and struck out 
again for himself, headed docilely for 
shore. 

Their progress was very slow, because 
the child was tired and not entirely re- 
covered from his fright; though he 
bobbed his head sidewise from the water 
to grin ashamedly at Lucy. She sup- 
ported him from time to time. They 
seemed to crawl through the long green 
swells. Then all at once Lucy saw some- 
thing that demanded every ounce of her 
strength and self-command—a huge gray 
mass in the water, like a submerged 
canoe. And it was moving swiftly. They 
were in deadly peril. A shark had seen 
them! 

Before Lucy’s terror-stricken eyes the 
mass veered slightly to one side with a 
flash of white belly, and moved swiftly 
backwards. The wicked little eyes, set 
far back in the head, had sighted them 
as the monster glided past. In order to 
seize them in its enormous jaws, it had 
to back off and then rush straight for- 
ward at its prey. Lucy knew she could 
not swim away, but every drop of fight- 
ing blood she possessed made her deter- 
mine to resist the horrible approaching 
fate. Even as she glimpsed dimly through 
the glassy water the great open gullet 
yawning toward them she kicked and 
splashed about with all her might. Per- 
haps she remembered the older boy’s 
words. Perhaps it was her native Yankee 
wit. But—‘Kick! Kick!” she gasped 
terrified to Juanito; not even remember- 
ing that he spoke another language than 
her own. 

But Juanito was island bred and 
though he had never before faced a shark, 
he already knew what to do. Thrashing 
and floundering about in the water, the 
two of them sent up a fountain of spray 

(Continued on next page) 





One of the rules for health 
A quart of milk 
a day 


Make sure you get this neces- 
sary amount of milk every day. 
For milk is the most important 
food you can have—especially 
while you are growing. 





There are all kinds of delicious 
ways to take milk—that you'll 
really enjoy and not find 
tiresome. 


And Borden's makes them all. 
This company—the oldest and 
largest in the industry—puts up 
the finest milk in many different 
forms to suit all your different 
needs. 


There's Borden's Evaporated Milk, 
for instance. Wonderful for all 
home cooking—and great on 
camping trips and hikes because 
it’s so easy to carry and keep. 


Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, too. Thousands of girls and 
boys drink it regularly to build 
up their weight and health. Good 
as aspread on bread and crackers, 
or poured over fruit and cereal 
—because it’s sweetened. 


Borden's Malted Milk is a deli- 
cious drink, either hot or cold. 
Get it atthe drug store, made up 
with all kinds of delectable fla- 
vors—or mix it at home yourself. 


Bordens 


and you 
GET THE BEST 














The New Midget Pin 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 
sioners, Council Members, and 
other persons actively interested 
in Scouting now may have a tiny 
golden trefoil to wear when not in 
uniform. Just like the tenderfoot 
pin, only smaller, in the size you 


see above. Gold filled, $.50. 
National Equipment 
Department 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Friends All Over the World 
In Good Books 


France: 


MEHITABLE. By Katharine Adams. An American girl goes to Paris 
and finds many friends in a chateau school. (12-15.) $1.75 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE HEART OF A CHILD. By Gertrude 
Slaughter. A fascinating part of this book is the section where Barbara 
goes to France and sees the places where some of Shakespeare's plots 
began. (12-15.) $2.00 


LADY GREEN SATIN AND HER MAID ROSETTE. _ By Baroness 
des Chesnez. The story of Jean Paul and his little white mice. (8-10.) $2.00 


The Fav North: 


MIDSUMMER. By Katharine Adams. An American boy and girl in 
Sweden. A mystery, and some international friendships. (12-15.) $1.75 


FEATS ON THE FIORD. By Harriet Martineau. The romance of 
Erika, a mountain girl, with mystery and heroism, and a fine picture of 
northern life. (12-15.) $1.75 


KAK THE COPPER ESKIMO. By Stefansson and Irwin. A true story 
of life in the Arctic, with plenty of thrilling adventures. (10-12.) $2.25 


THE SHAMAN’S REVENGE. By Stefansson and Irwin. The same 
Kak, grown older, has more adventures with the explorer. (12-15.) $2.00 


England and Ireland: 


THE SILVER TARN. By Katharine Adams. More about Mehitable 
abroad. (12-15.) $2.00 


WISP, A GIRL OF DUBLIN. By Katharine Adams. (12-15.) $2.00 
WHO WAS JANE? By Evelyn Sharp. The story of an unconventional 


English family and a runaway waif. (12-15.) $1.75 
THE SLOWCOACH. By E. V. Lucas. Adventures of some Children 
in Shakespeare's country. (10-15.) $2.00 


N. B.—This is only the beginning of an international book list. It suggests the 
more unusual modern books which you may not have read. Classics and epics 
of other lands are listed in our illustrated catalog of Books for Boys and Girls. 


At all book stores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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EARN MONEY EASILY 
$16 Easily Earned 





















N. Y. Girl Scout Captain says:—‘‘Very much pleased 
with the assortment of candy—have found them to be 
ready sellers.’’ Troop needs no investment to start if 


Captain signs order. 30 days to sell and remit. Forty 
pox case of well-known 5c. bars gives troop $16 clear 
profit in free delivery zone, Includes Lowney’s, Hershey's, 
Necco, Waneta, Phoebe Phelps Caramels and other popu- 
lar varieties. Immediate shipment. 


ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


or send for illustrated circular fully describing candy and 
plan. Two thousand Schools, Girl Scout Troops, Churches, Classes, Societies, etc., in 
38 states used our plan last season. Free Express delivery in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and most of Penn. and Md. Liberal allowances else 
where. Special offer for troops in Chicago territory. Write, 

FRED D. LESURE CO. 
50-S. Laurel St. 












Wholesale Confectioners Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Lucy’s Valiant Day 


(Continued from page 43) 
on every side. Lucy could not see the 
shark for the turbulence of the water, 
and every moment she expected to feel 
the hideous, saber-toothed jaws closing 
upon her flesh. However, she did not let 
fear stop her terrific beating about in 
the water, nor did she make the fatal 
attempt to swim away. The waves 
churned about them into milky spate, and 
little Juanito, doubly exhausted, felt he 
could not move another muscle. 

But the shark came no nearer. I[n- 
stead, just as Lucy’s own high heart and 
courage were about to give way, strong 
arms reached through the rain of spray 
and caught both spent but bravely bat- 
tling swimmers. Juanito’s friends were 
at their side. The danger was over for 
this time. 

Nevertheless the rescue party contin- 
ued to kick and splash and some of them 
even turned somersaults in the water, as 
they started inward with the heroine and 
the hero of the day. Sharks will not 
attack in disturbed water; either because 
they fear a prey that fights back or be- 
cause they are unwilling to seize a thing 
they cannot see distinctly. 

Once on shore, Lucy felt a deadly 
faintness overpowering her. As she lay 
there on the sand, with excited and ad- 
miring phrases in Spanish and English 
humming about her from the lips of 
rescuers and witnesses, she felt faint and 
tired. The palm-trees seemed to bend 
and sway as in an earthquake. She 
rallied however at Nathalie’s frightened, 
loving cry. 

“Lucy, Lucy darling, are you hurt?” 

Lucy sat up at that and smiled bravely. 
Juanito was being kissed and scolded by 
a group of Porto Rican women. When 
he saw Lucy he too sat up and pretended 
to present arms. At that a great cheer 
rose. 

“Olé the brave nifia, the brave mucha- 
cha!” was on every lip. One of the boys 
called out, “Viva la Americanita!” And 
then all together on one impulse, as if 
feeling the greater courtesy of the English 
words, “’Urrah for the American girl!” 

Lucy smiled waveringly into the 
friendly, enthusiastic faces. Then with 
a little cry of delight she saw her tall 
father push through the throng. He 
caught her in his arms and carried her 
out to the automobile which waited on 
the Avenida. After he had assured him- 
self that his daughter was unhurt, Judge 
Blair sat silent a moment, his arm about 
her, holding her head against his shoulder. 
Then he said quietly, but in a voice that 
shook with pride and tenderness: 

“Well, Lucykins, what do you expect 
me to write to your mother if you get 
into scrapes like this?” A moment later 
he added, “I am very proud of you, my 
child! I know these people. They are 
warm-hearted and responsive and they 
never forget a brave and generous action. 
I think, my dear,” and he kissed her 
lightly on the tip of her ear, “that you 
have had a very valiant day. And you 
have done your bit to make our colonists 


” 


love the States! 








An ugly little clay god and a girl’s curiosity play strange parts in “The Rain God’s Revenge” 
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Want Your Camp 
Outfit Free? 
You May Have It 


Of course you're going to camp with your 
Troop this summer—and what a great time 
you and the other girls are planning to 
have, too. 

But already you know a great deal of your 
good time depends on having the right camp 
equipment. You'll need lots of things. 
Have you a wrist watch? A flashlight? A 
first-aid kit? How about a poncho and sig- 
nal flags? Why not earn some or all of these 
things free by being an AMERICAN GIRL 
Representative in your locality, and looking 
after new and renewal subscriptions? 

It's easy to secure subscriptions for the 
AMERICAN GiRL, for it is a magazine not only 
for Girl Scouts, but for all girls. Show your 
copy to your friends, and you'll be surprised 
how many will want it, and will be glad to 
subscribe through you. Also show it to 
some of the mothers and aunts and tell them 
what a fine birthday gift for a girl the 
AMERICAN Gir is. You'll be astonished 
how quickly you can earn your camp equip- 
ment. Below is a list of things you may 
want, and the number of AMERICAN GIRL 
subscriptions needed to earn each. 


Our Premium List 
Article $1.50 subs. $2.00 subs. 


j 
y THE AMERICAN Girt (1 yr.).. 3 
Long Coat Suit (Size 10-18). . 9 7 
, Long Coat Suit (Size 38-44) . 10 8 
» Short Coat Suit............. 12 9 
: | SES er 5 4 
t .... aes 6 a 
j i eintencinetheeds 5 4 
_. Beery 4 3 
d Neckerchief.......... 1 
e Neckerchief (silk)........... 5 4 
| Sree 12 9 
i, Coat Sweater............... 20 15 
Slip over Sweater............ 18 14 
” Song vase ok dives swe 1 
American Flag... . . ins 9 7 
y jae 14 Ji 
i Troop Pennant............. 4 3 
vy a. See 7 5 
n Pon Ay ated PO SERPENT 3 2 
: Staffs (jointed with spiral G.S 
»d IIo Silchar wy 4 5's 17 13 
er (Jointed with eagle)....... 12 9 
_ Qointed with spear)... 9 7 
CS, PR icanann s viecw wie 9 7 
a- Eagle Ernblem.............. 7 5 
Spear Emblem............ 4 3 
ys anon Oe ee oe 5 4 
Camp ie (Note). . 4 3 
nd First Aid Book.............. 3 2 
if ee preege 3 2 
‘sh Scout Law Poster...... 1 
ae ee Bere 5 4 
! Elenite Secdenta indict Aticitinietinses 16 12 
_ Tre Tre Tre 12 9 
the = eee 6 5 
ith Canteen (aluminum)........ . 7 5 
all ol See 5 4 
a Compass (plain)............. 3 2 
He Compass (radiolite)......... 4 3 
. First Aid Kit (small)......... 3 2 
er First Aid Kit (large)......... 7 5 
on Flashlight (small).......... 3 2 
, Flashlight (large) ......... r 4 3 
im- Handkerchief .......... 1 
dge Haversack (small)...... 5 4 
Haversack (large)... . . 7 5 
out Knife Sheath) Ficsks a eo 4 3 
er. weed | Oe 4 3 
1 cig slong shee 3 2 
hat J ROR 9 7 
Poncho (small—45x72)....... 9 7 
Poncho (large—60x80)....... 12 9 
pect saps y Lawevi Ua edees ese 4 3 
7 ing (gold)...... Sele atate 10 8 
get Ree NES tar sperte 1 
ater EE ae 2 1 
my ee io ac ena 2 1 
J | A er eteere 3 2 
are SPC WII « < 0c0ssccvsdicees 11 8 
they , s : 
“vi Premiums which are listed for two-year 
oh subscriptions only cannot be given for one- 
er year subscriptions. 
you Premiums cannot be allowed on your own 
you subscription. 
nists Premiums must be requested at the time 


the subscription order is sent. 





The Goblets of St. 


Martin 


(Continued from page 41) 

So the tales were told and retold in the 
long main room of the castle, while they 
sat about the old oaken table. One of 
the servants rushed away to the village 
and brought back Julie’s father, still 
wearing his nightcap, and her mother 
who panted after him, and the other 
gendarmes with their side arms rattling 
and half the town besides. 

The marquis patted Julie’s shoulder. 

“You saved the goblets, girl,” he said. 
“We must celebrate.” 

The marquis himself brought the gold 
pieces in on a platter, seven tall goblets so 
heavy that his arms trembled from carry- 
ing them. When they were rubbed they 
shone so brightly in the light of the 
candles that Julie forgot Solomon down 
cellar with his hands locked together. 

“There they are,” the marquis cried 
proudly, “and tomorrow we celebrate . . . 
with a banquet right here. Close up the 
inn for a day, Laurent. Come, all of you. 
We will drink from the goblets in honor 
of Mademoiselle Julie.” 

Julie Laurent blushed. Beyond the 
wooden shutters there sounded a heavy 
stomping in the mud. She remembered 
Rozette outdoors in the rain, swishing 
her tail that the bullet had clipped. 

“But Monsieur le Marquis,” she ex- 
claimed, “it was not my fault I came 
upon Solomon. It was Rozette. Rozette 
the cow. She is very intelligent. . . .” 

Brigadier Gaspard slapped his boot 
with his big red hand. 

“You would not ask her to the 
banquet?” he shouted, puffing out his 
cheeks. 

WO % us 

“But what?” howled the brigadier. 
“A cow!” 

“She can furnish the milk,” answered 
Julie Laurent’s mother. 


An International Hike 
By HELEN FERRIS 


Yes, I know many of you will have 
an International Masquerade, with every 
girl dressed in the costume of some other 
country—you may have an International 
Bazaar, with a Japanese tea garden 
among other things—you may give an 
International Play (see the book of such 
plays described by Mrs. Becker on her 
Book Page). But I wish to give you anew 
plan—an International Hike! You will 
find ideas a-plenty for it on page twenty- 
six in Miss Vachell’s story about the 
British Girl Guides. There you will find 
menus for your hike, stunts, and a song. 
Why not add to it a Treasure Hunt, 
with each station in the Treasure Hunt 
a different country? Why, you will be 
able to go around the world in an after- 
noon! And at each station, you will 
find a message to you from the girls of 
that country—the messages in this issue. 

Whatever you do, you will write me 
about it, won’t you? And if you can 
possibly have a picture taken of your 
International Celebration, you will send 
it to me, won't you? 











WRIGLE 


PK 
pli 
Fl avon 


Four joyous, fragrant 
peppermint shock - ab- 
sorbers in each wax- 
wrapped handy packet. 


Your mouth is all set 
for it. Your appetite and 
digestion need it. 

Your teeth, tongue, 
throat and taster will 
welcome it. 

Don’t wait. 


Look for it on the dealer’s 
counter and get this new 
package of joy. 


WRIGLEYS 


at 


PEPPERMINT 


CHEWING 
SWEET 











cA Girl Scout is thrifty—2 years for $2.00 
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USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 


To Make Money for Your Troop | 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, MASON’S and REPETTI’S 





PETER 


rz 


Peter’s Milk te Bars filled 
They 


Chocola 
with big toasted almonds. 
are delicious. 





‘ 
Nestle’s Milk Chocolate 
filled with big toasted almonds. 
Made for those who like milky 
c te. 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are 
made with full cream milk. Many 
people prefer a milky chocolate 
and Nestle’s has won the favor 
of these people from the start. 


Repetti’s Caramels pestet in a 
clip, and wrapped in special 
transparent paoer. 





Mason Mints are made with an 
icy cream center covered with 
chocolate. There is no 

equal it on the market. 


= 
BYLLIND BROSE. lnc, “Reo 


5c CANDY BARS 


A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 


Everybody buys candy. Friends and acquaint- 
ances of your Girl Scouts would rather buy from 
them than from a store, for their candy will be 
fresh from the factory. Your members can get 
this trade merely by asking for it—and in this 
way you can build up a business that will bring 
in considerable money for your troop. 


The many advantages we offer should particu- 
larly appeal to all troops who want to make 
money for their cause. First—selling candy by 
the Girl Scouts is dignified. Second—our candy 
bars are well known for quality and goodness. 
Third—we guarantee all candy shipped, and 
fourth—the profit is large. 


The order blank below gives the list of Scand 10c 
sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
and mail order (without any money) to us to- 
day. The sooner you get started the quicker you 
will be making money. If there is any question 
you would like to ask before ordering, write us 
and we will give you our personal attention. 
THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 





No. 1 No. 2 Trial Order 
50 boxes 25 boxes No. 3—12 boxes 
Selling price ($1.20 per box). $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per 
See Ree 40.00 20.00 10.00 
Your profit........ $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 


The Sc sellers are packed 24 in a box. 
in a box. The lc sellers 120 in a box. 


The 10c sellers are packed 12 








Special Service 
for Western 
Troops 


In order to serve 
our Western friends 
more promptly we 
are now carrying a 
complete stock at 
Bylund Bros., Inc., 
509 West Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

It is necessary, how- 
ever, to send all or- 
ders direct to our 
New York Office. 
From here we will 
send your order to 
Chicago by Air 
Mail, assuring ship- 
ment within three 


days after you send - 


in your order. 
Those who have 
never used our plan 
should start at once. 
You need not hesi- 
tate, because hun- 
dreds of troops have 
proved that our plan 
is the best to raise 
funds. 








Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 








Bylund Bros., Inc., 
Gentlemen: 


Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. 
and not later than 30 days after its arrival. 





ORDER BLANK 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 





We agree to pay for this candy as soon as it is sold 
We understand that candy can be returned at your expense if not satisfactory. 


Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 
Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bars. 
Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. Sportsman Bracers—Bitter Sweet Chocolates. 
Mason Nougat—Almond, Nougat and Chocolate. Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar (Peg Leg) 
Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts. Peter’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and Choco- 
een Beets Santee, and a late. 
ason Wints—Wintergreen Pattie an ocolate. , . 
Mason Saidine—ianieaiion, Nuts and Chocolate. —_ Milk Chocolate Bars. . 
el eter’s Croquettes—5 Wafers packed in Bundle. 
Mason Cream Bars—Vanilla, Raspberry, Orange. A Al 4 dq Milk 
‘| Repetti Cream Caramels—Assorted, 6 in a clip. Nestle’s om ony Bar—Toasted monds an . 
Repetti Rambler— Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. (Choco ate. 
Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. ’ A 
Repetti Marshmallow Caramel. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate (Squares in Glassine Paper 
Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashioned Flavor. ags). ; 
Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. Nestle’s Almond (Squares in Glassine Paper Bags). 
References— 
I as Sent ah SC a ay Ri os aad ce edie saree ies @ ONE DE 55 bo sense ee tab each oe beseeawen 
I tn Baran da daria SRSA ket 18 | a ee ene eer ea eae See 


Name of Troop Captain ... 




















In writing to advertisers 


mention 


“The American Girl” 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Betty was told to practise her 
music lesson after luncheon. She 
went to do as she was told. | 

After a few minutes her mother | 
went to her and said: “Betty, I | 
| 
} 
} 





| 


don’t hear you practising.” 
“Oh, yes, Mother, I am. 
practising the rests.” 


I am | 


Sent to “Laugh and Grow Scout” | 
from “Music and Youth” | 

By RutH DEan | 

Girl Scout of Rahway, N. J. 





| us your name, age, and address. A 
| book will be awarded to every girl 
| whose joke is published in this space. 


Send us your funniest joke, telling | 
| 
| 














Proof Positive 


First Crass Girt Scout: You don’t 
write funny jokes; you just think you do. 
TENDERFOOoT: Well, I don’t know. I 
just threw about one hundred into the 
fire and the fire roared.—Bayonne Times. 
Sent by Rost ZENDZIAN, Bayonne, N. J. 





Tears 


(seated in park). Oh, Grace, 
we'd better be go- 
ing. I’m sure I 
felt a raindrop. 

Grace: Non- 
sense, Jim; we are 
under a_ weeping 
willow. 


Jim 





Presence of Mind 


Two Captains were discussing a hike 
just taken by one of the troops. 

First Captain: Well, as I was say- 
ing, we came to a bridge and as we went 
over it, it suddenly fell down. 

Seconp Captain: And then what did 
you do? 

First Captain: Oh, I simply gave 
the order “Fall out!”—Cleveland Girl 
Scout Paper. Sent by Sytvia Baker, 
Ft. Myers, Fla. 





Her Money's Worth. 


Here, take 
this animal back. You said he was a 
bird dog, and he hasn’t sung a note the 
whole two weeks we've had him.—Har- 
vard Lampoon. Sent by Hepwic STEHLI, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lapy To Doc FANcIER: 





Not Her Fault 


Miss R. (in A.M. inspec- 
tion): Don’t you know how to 
stand at attention? 

Girt Scout (in over-sized 
uniform): I'm standing at at- 
tention. It’s only my uniform 
that’s at ease——Bonnie Brae 


fat, 
Echoes, Springfield, Mass., Girl 
Scout Camp paper. 


A 
Safe Milk 


“T hope you keep your cows in a pas- 
ture,” said Mrs. Newlywed as she paid 
the milkman. 

“Yes’m,” replied the milkman, “of 
course we keep them in a pasture.” 

“I’m so glad,” gurgled Mrs. Newly- 
wed. “I’ve been told pasteurized milk 
is best."—Junior Christian Endeavor 
World. Sent by Mira E. Spinnino, 
Holland Patent, N. Y. 








Narrow Escape 


An Irishman was telling his friend of 
a marrow escape in the war. 

“The bullet went in me chist and came 
out me back,” said Pat. 

“But,” answered his friend, “it would 
go through your heart and kill you.” 

“Me heart was in me mouth at the 
time,” came the quick reply.—Sent by 
CuHar_A Emerson, Holyoke, Mass. 


Yes, Different 
What is the dif- 


ference between a 
teacher and a burg- 
lar? 

A teacher says 
Hands down and a 
burglar says Hands 
up. 


Talent 


“Does your son write any poetry?” . 
“Well, most of his check-book stubs 
read—‘Owed to a bird.’”—The Goblin. 














Now Anyone Can Piay 
a HouwNER 


INICA 


This FREE 
Book Will 
Prove It! 


Thousands of 
people of all ages, 
in all walks of life, 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and inspiration. 
Thanks to the new 
instruction book 
they are enjoying 
the popularity that 
comes to those 
who can play this 
fascinating musi- 
cal instrument, 








If there is any greater satisfaction than 
listening to good music, it is surely that 
of being able to play it. This Free In- 
struction Book, containing charts, pic- 
tures and popular musical selections, 
will enable you to play the Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease that is most sur- 
prising. Ask your dealer for a copy to- 
day; if he cannot supply you, write di- 
rect to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 188, 
114 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Sell Hohner Harmonicas 

















The kinks that only a Woodsman 
knows, the secrets of the woods and 
underbrush, the trails and totems to 
be found in the city are all revealed 
to you in the Birch Bark Roll. 


By 
Ernest Thompson Seton 


Every Girl Scout should have this 
book for her own. 


Cloth bound. $1.75 postpaid 
Woodcraft League of America 


INC. 


70 East 45th St. New York City 

















=m CLASS RINGS&PINS 
Samples loaned class offi- 
m 
Kod cers.” Prices $.20 to $8.00 
J¢ each. No order jor clase, society, club 


METAL ARTS CO., inc. 7148 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 




















They called her «Kate of the Jungle Cats”—the plucky daughter of the fire chief. Next month 
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The Call to 
CAMP ANDREE 


This Summer 


In the heart of beautiful, rugged Westchester County yet only 
thirty miles from New York by train or motor. 


Life is lived out-of-doors. The patrol system has been adopted 
with each patrol in its own encampment. 


Woods, hills and dales to roam—and directly below the camp 
tucked away ‘neath the hillside is an emerald gem of a lake 
where swimming and boating is available with complete and 
dependable supervision. 


Complete instruction for girls fourteen years or older, interested 
in becoming Girl Scout Leaders. 


Open July 2nd to September 3rd—Rate $10.00 per week 
A glorious experience—this life in the open! 
Send for circulars of complete description. 


MISS ELIN LINDBERG, Camp Manager 


ucateee!., GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., “ewes” 









































Saint Elizabeth of the Roses CAMP OVERLOOK 
A country home school Georgetown, Me. 

Open all year. One hour from N:w York. Special attention . : — 
to girls desiring coaching. Splendid two years’ course in Child Protestant camp for girls, 10 to 18 years of age. Class “* A 
Study, Kindergartening and Home Economics. Leads to House tating from State Dept. of Health, Augusta. Enrol- 
Diploma. Bathing, Athletics, Dancing, Music. ment, 40 oe SD 

“The School that develops initiative” sec bis 
MRS. W. B. STODDARD, Directress MARTHA gh atts niin 
Phone Darien 16-5 Noroton, Conn. 164 Milk St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
CAMP WADAGA CAMP INTERLOCHEN 
L esa . 8. o; 
ake Winnipesaukee N.B ‘THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 
A Camp with a conscience Interlochen, Michigan 
For girls 6 years and over. 
All land and water sports — Senior, Junior, Midget Camps in one. Beautiful Lake 
Credit for Girl Scout Merit Badges given 200 Aeron Fina, ain Ranges near. Fully equipped. College 
até rained Counsellors. 
— a ae a July 30 to August 24. Illustrated booklet. 
: Mrs. P. O. Pennington, 169 Tuxedo Ave. 
A. L. BURRAGE, 65 Lowell St., Reading, Mass Detroit, Mich. 





Hawa of Haussaland 


(Continued from page 18) 
seen her often, and today I spoke to her 
in the market place.” 


“Audu is not a rich man,” said the 
Alkahali. “The dowry would not be 
large. But he is a devout man, and a 
wise one. I know him well. His daugh- 
ter should make a dutiful wife.” 


So it was agreed and the next day 
Suli’s father spoke with the father of 
Hawa. After much talk and after many 
pipes had been smoked in the cool shade 
of the high mud wall of Hawa’s home, 
the arrangement was made. 


But proposals in Haussaland are not 
like proposals in America. All must be 
done by proxy. So Suli spoke to his best 
boy friend, Musa, and Musa went to 
Asamoa, who was Hawa’s best friend, to 
tell Asamoa that Suli wished to betroth 
himself to Hawa, and that it had already 
been agreed between the fathers. The 
girls of a Haussa family, however, have 
much more choice in their husbands than 
the girls of an Oriental family. If 
Hawa did not care for Suli, she was 
free to refuse his offer, but she talked it 
over with Asamoa. 


“He is tall and straight and strong, 
Asamoa,” she said. “He owns many 
goats, and much English money, too. He 
will buy me anklets and bracelets and 
brilliant cloths for my hair, and I shall 
have a new hair dressing every month. 
Yes, Asamoa, you can tell Musa that I 
will be betrothed to Suli, and when he 
is finished with the schooling in three 
years’ time, I will take my cooking pots 
and go with him as his wife.” 

This was on a Friday, the holy day 
of the Mohammedan Haussas. Hawa 
and Asamoa were leaning over the vil- 
lage wall again. In the square, in 
front of the mosque, the men were kneel- 
ing, washing their feet and hands before 
the prayers, and the Jadan’s sonorous 
voice sounded from the stair at the top 
of the mosque. The worshippers bowed 
again and again to the East, in the direc- 
tion of the holy city of Mecca. The girls 
did not go through the open square but 
passed around another way, since the 
women did not say their prayers there. 

So they went to Hawa’s mother and 
told her that the betrothal was agreed 
upon. 

After that, Hawa’s father talked to 
the Alkahali, and the dowry was dis- 
cussed. Not at once, but, in the manner 
of the East and of the tropics, after 
many, many meetings. They would sit 
around the fire in the courtyard, or 
quietly beneath the great, slow-wheeling 
stars. Tales would be told and there 
would be much smoking of the small 
carved wood and leather pipes. Slowly, 
slowly, the number of goats that should 
be paid to Hawa’s father for Hawa was 
agreed upon. Hawa, herself, would have 
a certain number of print cloths for new 
dresses, and all her own cooking pots o! 
baked red clay to take with her into the 
new household. So the agreement was 
made. And Hawa became betrothed to 





Suli. 








It’s not too soon to get your camp equipment. Premium list on page 45 
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Recipes from Many 
Nations 


Macaroni 
from Spain 

CRAPS of either veal or chicken— 

a cup of cooked macaroni to a cup 
of the meat—is the foundation for mac- 
aroni cooked in the Spanish style. Sea- 
son after mixing the two ingredients with 
a half teaspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne 
pepper, any gravy that may have been 
left from the meat drippings, a table- 
spoon of butter, one-quarter pound of 
grated creamery cheese, a chopped onion, 
a clove of garlic, a teaspoon of Worces- 
tershire sauce, two tablespoons of catsup, 
and a chopped green pepper. Let mixture 
all cook together slowly on top of stove 
for twenty minutes. By allowing it to 
get cold and placing in a mold, after 
adding a single package of unflavored 
gelatin, dissolved in a very little water, 
the dish may be served as a salad with 
mayonnaise dressing. In this case, gar- 
nish with strips of pimiento and slices of 


lemon. 

mo" Potato Cakes 

from far-away Russia 

Peel and grate six raw potatoes, sea- 
son with salt and pepper and mix in one 
egg. Drop onto a well-buttered griddle 
a spoonful at a time, leaving space be- 
tween to flatten the cakes; continue to 
add a little butter to the griddle. Cook 
a golden brown on both sides. Garnish 
with a sprig of parsley and serve. 


Napoleons 
from France 


Beat two ounces of sugar, six ounces 
of butter and two ounces of sweet 
chopped almonds; add one-half pound 
sifted flour and stir well. Add the yolk 
of an egg, roll out very thin and bake 
in a tin. When cold cut into strips. 
Spread with jam, or with jam and 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored. 


Eggs with Mushrooms 
from Austria 


Take a pound of fresh mushrooms, 
peel them, then slice and cook a few 
minutes in enough white broth to cover, 
adding seasoning of butter, pepper, salt, 
and a little grating of onion. Press 
through a coarse sieve on a plate and 
place on it several poached eggs. Sprinkle 
salt and paprika over the dish and serve. 


Ranfanote 
from Mexico 

Boil one cup of cane or corn syrup 
with one tablespoon orange peel and 
three sticks cinnamon. When it begins 
to boil crumb in small bits of dry bread, 
shredded cocoanut, walnuts, and cloves. 
Add butter the size of a walnut. When 
it boils so that it will lump in cold water, 
cool on plates. Sprinkle with cinnamon, 
break, and serve. 

Note: These recipes are reprinted by 
permission from the booklet “Recipes 
from Many Nations,” published by the 
Crowell Publishing Co., 250 Park Ave- 











WARWICK CASTLE 


NEEDLES 


A Dignified Way to 
Raise Money 


These needles will sell because of 
their excellent quality and attractive 
wrappers. 

ORDER THROUGH YOUR 

CAPTAIN 


CAPTAINS: Here is a dignified 
way of raising money. Your girls 
all have their own circle of friends 





Julius Berbecker & Sons, Inc., 15 East 26th st., New York 


and relations who will gladly buy 
good standard needles—and then re- 
order. Every wide-awake girl can 
easily sell at least twenty packets. 


WARWICK CASTLE needles are made of PROFIT: Each packet sells for 10 cents— 
the finest English steel. They are put upinat- we charge you five cents, which is 100 per cent 
tractive sea-green folders which will grace any Profit. Your Troop can easily dispose of 360 
work-basket. Each packet contains 25 needles. packets and earn $21.00. 

There are two assortments, 5 to 10 or 3 tog. Order 120 packets costing $6.00 and earn $6.00 


“ 240 11.00 “ “ 13.00 
ANY WOMAN WILL BUY GOOD NEEDLES a = 07" ~*~ sta 


TO ORDER: Send in your order and we will ship the needles to you. Remember the 
larger your order the more profit you make. We give you 30 days to pay, but allow you 2% for 
cash. Postage prepaid. Sell for 10c—Earn 5c—100% Profit. 




















Notice to American Girl Subscribers 


No person is authorized to offer American Girl subscriptions on any 
installment or so-called ‘‘Two-Pay”’ basis whatever. Subscriptions 
sold in this way will not be accepted at The American Girl office. All 
persons are warned not to subscribe to The American Girl on any 


such offers. 
WILLIAM N. CHEW 


Circulation Manager 








nue, New York City. 











COULD YOUR TROOP USE $100.00? 


Girl Scouts of Washinglon,26.1made *oase 
amd in Yoursend Mass. ? 70.2 pont gis 
Lkeisher Plan. The gurls Lheit 


IT IS EASY REALLY—BECAUSE 
EVERYONE BUYS SILK STOCKINGS—ANYWAY 
THERE IS NO MONEY TO HANDLE 
NO FAVORS TO ASK 
RE-ORDERS SELL THEMSELVES 


For details write 


H. T. FLEISHER, Inc., 2202 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





When girls played hostess to the President of the United States—in April 
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Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and ing by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
desired. 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street 

















New York, N. Y. 











Your 
Tenderfoot Pin 


The shining golden trefoil may gleam 
on every necktie, because it is within 
the reach of all. Every Girl Scout 
may show she is a Girl Scout because 
every Girl Scout can afford to buy a pin. 


Comes in the following styles and prices: 


10K Gold (safety catch)........ $3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)....... 75 
Midget Gold Filled............ 50 
ew Pini Type... ........5.. 15 
Old Style Plain Pin............ .08 


National Equipment Department, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 











Our International 
Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 36) 
we had a warming dish such as thick soup 
or fried sausages. Then bread with butter, 
peanut butter or jam, and tea or coffee. 

I wonder how you would like our camp 
meals. 

After camp fire in the evenings, the patrol 
leaders had Court of Honour, while the rest 
went to bed. When everybody, including 
the leaders, was in bed, the Guiders brought 
round hot cocoa and biscuits. When all had 
finished, the silence whistle went and we had 
Taps, which is a good-night prayer we sing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pretoria, South Africa. Peggy Baumann. 


From France 


One day a Girl Scout in Georgetown, 
Ill., sent us an altogether charming let- 
ter from an Eclaireuse (French Girl 
Scout) in Nice. For a minute we sat 
thoroughly puzzled what to do. We 
simply couldn’t bear to have it trans- 
lated. Then Gladima reminded us of a 
happy fact—the fact that so many of 
you had written to the International 
Post Box that you knew a little French. 
A little is more than aplenty, we declared 
gaily, and so here is the letter below: 


Cuére Camarape: C'est avec une im- 
mense joie que j’ai recu votre adresse. Je 
ne sais pas encore l’age que vous avez, mais 
je vous dis le mien, 16 ans, et je vous en- 
verrai la prochaine fois une photographie ou 
je suis en uniforme, et ob vous puissiez bien 
me voir. J’espére que vous m’enverrez égale- 
ment la vétre, afin que nous vous connaissions 
parfaitement comme moral et comme 
physique. 

On m’a dit en me donnant votre adresse 
que j’avais ’honneur d’écrire 4 une Eclaireuse. 
Je vous assure, Chére Camarade, que je 
sautais de jdie car je crois que vous le savez, 
je suis aussi Eclaireuse. Nous pourrons, 
dans ce cas, nous raconter toutes nos occupa- 
tions 4 nos réunions. Nous pourrons échanger 
nos idées. Moi, je suis dans la Section 3 de 
Nice, dans le Plan des Abeilles. Excusez 
moi si suis indiscréte, mais je voudrais vous 
demander si vous aimez étre Eclaireuse, et 
si vous trouvez que c’est chic. Moi, je ne 
pense qu’a cela, et je trouve que c’est trés 
chic, et puis avoir une Loi, une Loi exprés 
pour nous, c’est chic! Pouvoir la pratiquer, 
c’est encore plus chic. 

Tous les jours j’essaye de pratiquer un 
article de notre Loi. Je n’y arrive pas tou- 
jours, mais je recommence jusqu’a ce que 
jy suis arrivée. : 

Nous allons a'ler en pique-nique dans 15 
jours dans une petite ville tout prés de 
Nice. La aussi c’est chic, les pique-niques! 
n’est-ce-pas, Camarade? Comment trouvez 
vous tout ¢a? Vous me raconterez vous 
aussi beaucoup de détails sur la vie Eclaireuse. 

Jespére que vous avez regu, vous aussi, 
mon adresse pour que vous puissiez me 
répondre. ‘ 

Sans vous connaitre je languis déja d’avoir 
une longue lettre de vous, Chére Camarade, 
car notre idéal est le méme, et nous sommes 
pour ainsi dire, soeurs, n’est ce pas? et l'on 
est heureux d’avoir des nouvelles d’une soeur 
Eclaireuse. . } 

Chére Camarade, je vous quitte car je vous 
ai a peu prés tout dit ce que j’avais 4 vous 
dire, et en attendant un longue lettre, Je 
vous serre bien sestralement la main gauche. 

Une Eclaireuse de France, 
Helen Nicola, 


Nice, France. Totem: Abeille rieuse. 








Your Captain goes to the Convention—in April 
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Meditations of a Swiss 
Guide 


Translated by ANN KINDERSLEY 





Come out of your narrow room 
Stop in the fields. 


Be true, 


Transparent as the waters of the lake 
on a day when the sky is blue. 


Be strong, 


Strong as the rock which no breaker 
of stones can shatter. 


Be straight, 


Straight as the poplar which stands 
erect in the fields. 


And simple, 

Simple as the lark which has nothing 
but a song that she carries up to heaven 
in a burst of joy. 


Seek Beauty, 
Fail not to give help. 


Obey this simple and yet complicated 
rule; everything requires an effort; this 
is a truth as old as the world. 


Obey this rule and you will have gar- 
nered two more sheaves of happiness. 


And rich with these riches, and happy 
with this joy, you will at last be on the 
road to happiness, and find it on the 
shining heights. You will see the laugh- 
ing youngster dancing in the sunlight; 
he will laugh to see you burdened with 
your pack; he will take you by the hand 
and say, “Now go and give out happi- 


ness.” 
Look happy. 
Smile happily. 
Speak of happiness. 
Do happily all that you have to do. 


Flood with happiness all those who 
surround you; it is so greatly needed in 
the world. Never be afraid to give 
away too much of it; above all, never be 
atraid to be without it. 


Obey this rule and you will have con- 
quered Joy itself; the laughing youngster 
who will dance henceforth at your side. 






















your 


Wishin g 


stant a on 

you can bring all your 
wishes true, just by 
working in the Pin 
Money Club 


just 
=a Ring | 


An exquisite solid 
gold ring, set with 
a genuine Ame- 
thyst, cut in the 
newest fashion, 
smooth on top, with 
facets beneath to 
catch and reflect the 
light in a thousand 
amethystine prisms. 





F you ever meet a girl wearing this beautiful ring, and perhaps 

a diamond and sapphire Bar Pin, a swagger sports watch with 
the most attractive pigskin strap, or a tiny gold and pearl 
beehive pin, you will know she belongs to a big, delightful Club 


of girls. 


After school hours and during vacation, in every spare 


moment they have, these girls do the pleasantest kind of work for 
which they receive not only beautiful gifts, but also round silver 
dollars and crisp “Greenbacks.” In this way they help them- 
selves to meet many of their school and also personal expenses. 
: Indeed, many Members—Miss Dorothy Gardiner of Utah, 
? is one of them—have nice bank accounts toward University 


rv urnevnennnannennvovorvennaney eset styv nts ecsonstantedoesncnns rs tssua@eree 


expenses. 


Wouldn't you love to have your own money? 
COME AND JOIN US 


The gifts and money are here for you to earn to your 
own heart’s content—in The Pin Money Club, a money-making 
department of Woman's Home Companion. And the start is 
so easy—just fill in and send in this coupon today. 





MISS MARGARET CLARKE, 
Secretary, Pin Money Club, 


Department 


One 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Miss Clarke: 


Please tell me about your Club and how I may be come a Member 


Name. . 


Address 


City 


State 























The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform — the Neckerchief 


OW that touch of gay color does relieve the 
khaki! Green, purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yellow—tied in a neat 
four-in-hand and set off with the golden trefoil pinned 
in the knot, a Girl Scout is truly uniformed. 
Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized cotton, 
embroidered with the trefoil seal. Only 45c } 


On Sale by | 
Girl Scouts, Inc. | 
670 epee Me Ave. New York City 























Money for <auah dees it hana the Earn-Your-Own Club 
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Joyous Kupala 


(Continued-from page 32) 
Nation and Holy Love of the Dear 
Country, for we wish to show our ideals 
to the forest people. 

But the serious part of the repertory 
is already finished and there appears on 
the scene, or rather enters into the circle 
of light, a strange figure in a white, long 
garment adorned with ferns, with a huge 
fern wreath on the head. She gently 
brandishes an umbrella of fern leaves 
among which something is glistening and 
twinkling—is it an electric lamp or a 
glowworm, which has kindly offered its 
services to the guide-fairy on that ex- 


Are Y ou a Bird Finder? ceptional night full of mysteries? We 
» are now witnesses of “a dance of ferns” 

composed by the skillful Hare. 
Now there follow one after the other 


Do you know why we prepared by Dr. Bertha many displays. A comical poem about 


4 : th ll is told b hief 
should learn about birds? Chapman Cady, our Girl seas i Gals eibasianll tao: eek 


Do you know the kinds of Scout Naturalist. apron and a big cocade in her hair en- 
‘ > Petiass : deavors to recite a fragment of a very 
birds? The parts ofa ird? In the notebook you will well-known poem (a travesty) and 


Their habits. characteris- makes purposely mistakes, stops now and 
: then, begins again and declares at last 


; find requirements for the 
tics, coloring? Tree and Flower Finder she has forgotten, but she will learn it 


— better for the next time! There remains 

You know all this if you badges too, as well as still in our repertory “Symche Peda- 
area Bird Finder. The full abundant note sheets of god,” who through the lesson of history 
i ; ‘ ; relates to his Jewish pupils about the 
requirements for this fasci- questions and answers for discovery of America, how the Carains 


nating badge can be found nature observations, and had seen an approaching ship, looking 
. / through the perspective glass and joy- 
in the nature notebooks charts for coloring. ously exclaimed: “Oh, we are discovered, 
our dear comi-voyageur, Christopher 
Columbus is discovering us.” And again 


Prices there appear on the scene dancers. First 


a gypsy in a bright dress and a bright 

Three projects complete with cover. .$1.50 scarf on her loose hair moves slowly 
: among the smoke and sparks of the 
Projects separate, each fire; afterward a smart boy performs the 


Cossacks’ dance with wonderful spright- 
liness and agility, nearly sweeping the 
ground with his two long plaits. Further 

our eyes are fascinated by a black-haired 
Order from eye meet 


Guide in a short white frock, dancing 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT |} sre‘cicsed by our brisk joyous, Polish 


‘i ‘ ka, executed by one pair; the 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. easy Gates aud pd PB Bos. 


Cover, leather, lettered in gold 














Camping in 


9 ° ° 
Don’t You Want to Do a Good Turn Great Britain 
For Mother, Dad and Yourself— dates 
All at the Same Time? Spaghetti savoury 
Here's an opportunity for you to help Mother and Dad get some of the Maga- Break up and boil in milk (half milk 
zines they want, and at the same time get your own magazine, The American and half water) the required amount ot 
Girl, all at bargain prices. You may select any of the combinations listed below: spaghetti until quite soft. Strain, add 

THE AMERICAN GIRL - ™ _ THE AMERICANGIRL - $1.50 some well-seasoned white sauce and some 
McCa tv's MaGaziNE -__ 1. PictoriAL REVIEW - _ 1.50 pieces of ham, cut small. Serve hot. 
(Both for ONLY $2 00). (Both for ONLY $2.25) 





Apple or banana trigle 


Slice some bananas into a dish. Stew 
* ___ Companion 1.50 ry some apples and sweeten, cool, then add 
The Ancien Seues 9.579 some sponge cakes. Pour custard over 


* These two Magazines must be sent to the same address the top and serve cold. 
Send your check or money order to 


*Woman's Home 


The American Girl - - $1. ‘ y oh 3 


Yes, these are some of the things we 
THE AMERICAN GIRL English Girl Guides enjoy in camp. 


670 Lexington Avenue New York City Won't you come over and join us for 
your summer holiday? 























Save money—Two years for $2.00 
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American Girl in Java 


(Continued from page 19) 

The bath is a queer bath. It is not 
like our bath in America at all except 
our sponge bath. There is a grate set 
in place where there is kept a lot of 
water. Beside it there is a bucket. It 
really looks more like a well than a 
bath. All you do is dip the bucket in 
and get some water, then throw it on 
yourself, and the bath is called well done! 
This Java bath is not always used by 
the Malays. The Malays have a lot 
easier way than that but I wouldn't call 
it the most sanitary. All they do is to 
take their wash or clothing down to the 
canal and bathe in it. They have no 
washing board so they just slap the 
clothes on the canal wall and it is done. 

These people have some very good 
qualities. They are willing to work 
hard and do well and they keep their 
law well. 

Now let us go back to the sweet coun- 
try and to the palm trees and the rice 
fields and the flowers and ferns shadow- 
ing the beautiful road, and the little birds 
singing so softly and sweetly to the buzz- 
ing bees, and the butterflies, blue, yellow, 
and black and the golden sunset with 
palm trees dark against an amber sky. 
And to all the beautiful things great and 
small on the whole big island of Java. 


From THE Epitor: This story came to 
me with the following letter: 


Dear Heven Ferris: It was not many 
months ago when I was in America. Now I 
am in Java. It is so pleasant here. I never 
have been in so pretty a city. I thought 
maybe if I wrote a short article about Java, 
that the Girl Scouts might be interested in 
it. They are interested in so many things, I 
am sure they are interested in Java. There 
are no Girl Scouts here; if there were, I’d 
go to them. So I have joined a little club 
which has the same rules. 


Yours very truly, 


BarBarRa JENKINS. 


Which Archery Badge 
Shall We Have? 


Your vote—with others—will decide 





1 


Designs ‘submitted by Annie Hampton Medary 
Troop 2, Taunton, Mass. 


Send in your choice today to 


The National Standards Committee 
of the Girl Scouts, 


670 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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GIRL SCOUTS, INC. StLSSsrr New YORK City 


Scout Khaki. 


non-official. 


Mills Khaki.” 














| THIS TRADE -MARK 


is for your protection and tells you the 
| fabric it is stamped upon is official Girl 


THREE TIMES 


to the yard this trefoil Trade- Mark ap- 
pears so that you may know it from the 


MADE FOR THE 


hardest outdoor wear—durable, practical and 
moderate in price. 


GIRL SCOUT 


Khaki is the ideal fabric for uniforms and 


has been adopted all over the world. 
Scout Khaki is good khaki. 


ORDER FROM 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 





Girl 
It is “Colonial 














A Mother of the Stream 


(Continued from page 11) 

a fighter by nature. Wherefore, dis- 
regarding the loss of their comrades, the 
rest of the pack faced their grim assailant 
and attacked him with all the crafty 
science of their kind. Two of them at- 
tempted to circle back of the tiger, trying 
for that fatal slash at the hamstrings on 
which wolf and wild dog alike depend 
in a finish fight. 

As the pair closed in from the rear, 
the others hurled themselves forward in 


a wave attack which seemed as if it must’ 


overwhelm the lone fighter. Yet, with 
lightning-like springs, feints, and short 
rushes, the striped beast not only evaded 


the wild dogs at his flanks but rolled the 
rushing pack back upon itself, by the 
speed and fury of his own charge. He 
seemed to be everywhere as he circled, 
dodged, and sprang, rending and tearing 
with every slash of his fanged jaws and 
at the same time countering so terribly 
with his steel-sharp claws that, almost 
before the fight had fairly begun, it was 
over. All in a moment the whole dingo 
pack, unbelievably gashed and scored, 
were in full flight, howling as they ran 
and leaving behind them three of their 
number, victims of the fierce speed and 
strength of their opponent. Down the 
stream the duckbill family swam to safety. 





The Earn-Your-Own Club will bring you money for what jou want 
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Irene Stands On Her Own Feet 


By DOROTHY WILLIAMS 


house after school, “the girls have been plan- 

ning for camp this afternoon—and we're all 
going to have such fun! I can hardly wait to begin 
to get my duffle packed with all the things I'm going 
to take with me.’ She rattled on enthusiastically, 
not noticing the sober look on her mother’s usually 
bright, cheerful face. 

“I'm afraid, dear, that you mustn't count on 
taking too many extras with you. It’s about all 
your Daddy and I can manage to pay the actual 
cost of camp, and your carfare there and back. You 
know we can't afford as much as some of the other 
people here.” 

Irene looked the disappointment she felt. But 
she walked away, trying to be cheerful. She was 
thinking. She recalled the afternoon at school— 
Sallie's happy talk about the new wrist watch with 
an illuminated face, and Peg’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the flashlight her father was going to get her 
for camp. How could she get along without these 
things—she didn’t see just how 
she could. Camp wouldn't be 
half so much fun if she had to 
be without the things the others 
had. 

Idly she thumbed through 
the pages of her latest copy 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
She looked especially wistfully at 
the Camp pictures. Suddenly she 
stopped. Seven words drew her 
eyes like a magnet—* You can 
earn the money for these.” And 
under the words were pictures of 
the very wrist watch she wanted 
—and also the flashlight and 


():: MOTHER,” cried Irene, rushing into the 


EARN YOUR OWN CLUB, 
THe AMERICAN GIRL, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





several other things she had been longing for. 

Fascinated, Irene read on. She discovered that she 
needn't ask poor, hard-working, loving Mother and 
Dad for her camp equipment—she could earn it her- 
self by joining the “Earn Your Own Club” and secur- 
ing subscriptions for THE AMERICAN GiRL. This was 
great—maybe she could have those things for camp 
after all. So she filled out a coupon like the one 
below, and mailed it. In a few days she received a 
letter from THE AMERICAN GirR- telling her what to 
do to get the things she wanted. 

At once Irene began to think of people who would 
be interested in subscribing. She took her own 
magazine to school with her and passed it around. 
Several girls wanted it, and she took their subscrip- 
tions. Then she met Mrs. Brown, who was wonder- 
ing what to give her niece for her birthday—another 
subscription! Mr. Crane at the bank was glad to 
take a subscription for his daughter who was away 
at school. Before the day was over, Irene had secured 
five subscriptions. The next day she secured two 
more, and the following day three 
more. By the end of the week she 
had secured and sent in ten sub- 
scriptions and earned enough 
money to make certain that when 
camp opened, the precious flash- 
light would be in her duffle, and 
the wrist watch carefully tucked 
under the cuff of her uniform 
sleeve. 

YOU can earn money for your 
camp equipment just as easily as 
Irene did. Why don’t you join the 
“Earn Your Own Club ‘now? This 
is your invitation and your wel- 
come. Just mail the coupon below. 


Mar. 26 


I want to become a member of the EARN Your Own Cup, and earn money for camp equipment the way Irene did 


Tell me how. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS 


TOWN... 


STATE 








Who is the wounded man at the farmhouse ?— 


March, 1926 
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Traveling with Stamps 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


S this is the International Number 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL, our 
hobby—yours and mine—feels thoroughly 
and happily at home this month, for of 
course it presupposes international inter- 
est from the very start. Needless to say, 
our hobby is stamp collecting. Do you 
know that you are just one of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of stamp collectors in 
the world? Practically every country on 
the globe is represented in this fascinat- 
ing hobby. It is a lucky hobby too, for 
nearly all stamps of all countries are 
attractive. Many girls and boys in Great 
Britain, and even the entire British 
Empire, study with keen interest the fas- 
cinating stamps that they are able to 
show as part of their collections. Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and all of South- 
ern Europe boast their many philatelists. 
From the dark interior of Africa to the 
land of the Midnight Sun we cannot pass 
a country without finding at least a few 
stamp collectors. 


Suppose this month we take a flying 
trip to the different nations of the world 
on board that good old ship, The Postage 
Stamp. Let us first visit Canada. This 
is a country which does not issue a 
great number of different stamps. Since 
1912 the type of issue has not been 
changed. Once or twice it has been found 
necessary to alter the colors of certain 
denominations to conform with the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, but other than 
that Canadian stamps are still the same 
as before the war. We are promised a 
rather interesting set from this country 
in the very near future. This is to be 
a commemorative issue in which the his- 
tory of Canada is told by postage stamps. 


We reach Great Britain next. I won- 
der how many of our girl readers know 
that the first stamp ever used for postage 
was issued in Great Britain! Except for 
watermark differences, Great Britain has 
not made a change in her postage stamps 
since 1912. 


We meet the opposite situation when 
we cross the English Channel and land 
in Europe. As all active collectors know, 
Germany and Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary have all issued many types 
and varieties of postage stamps since the 
Great War came to an end in 1918. 
As each new issue is prepared, thousands 
of collectors, all over the world, do their 
utmost to secure copies of the stamps for 
their collections. This, of course, means 
the selling of thousands of stamps to 
collectors which are not required to do 
postal service—a very profitable revenue 
for any government. 


On past Persia—another country 
whose stamps are many and also very 
beautiful—we come to India. Perhaps I 
am personal in this, but certainly for me 
no other country calls up such vivid coior, 
such gorgeous costumes, such picturesque 
and aromatic flavor as India, land of 
ivory and jewels and silks, of jungles 
and blazing sun, of temples with images 


of strange, very quiet and contemplative 
gods, of fakirs and snake charmers, and— 
but I must return to the bright little bits 
of colored paper we call stamps. As in 
most parts of the British Empire, all 
stamps used in the Indian Empire, while 
of different types and colors, carry the 
portrait of King George V of England. 


Crossing the magnificent range of the 
Himalayas and the high plateau of Tibet, 
we next arrive in China, that great re- 
public of the Far East, with her millions 
of people. To philatelists, China should 
be very interesting, for her stamps are 
picturesque. It is well to note that of 
the several issues in use during recent 
years, probably the most unusual are the 
five different Air Mail stamps, which 
were issued in 1921. 


Our next stopping place is on the 
islands of Japan. Yes, I’m sure I saw 
cherry trees and dainty fans and ex- 
quisitely embroidered kimonoes pop in*o 
your mind at the word—not to mention 
the strangely beautiful Japanese prints, 
as the one in this very issue. If we open 
our album to Japan, we shall surely find 
there some of the attractive stamps issued 
by this nation. Especially beautiful were 
the Coronation Issue of 1915, the Peace 
Issue of 1919, and the stamps issued in 
1921, to commemorate the return of the 
Crown Prince from his visit to Europe. 


If we are to continue on our way we 
must again board a vessel and sail south 
to Australia and New Zealand, both of 
which belong to our frequently met 
friend, the British Empire. If you are a 
naturalist Girl Scout, you are bound to 
think at once of the kangaroo, the dingo, 
the duckbill and other animals that are 
found only in these large but isolated 
islands. With the exception of a few 
watermark and color changes, Australia 
and New Zealand are still using the same 
types of stamps which were issued nearly 
twelve years ago. 


Again a steamer takes us on our way 
and we soon reach South America. There 
are many collectors who specialize in the 
stamps of South American countries. 
Brazil, Bolivia and Argentina, Peru, 
Venezuela and Ecuador have all given to 
philately the opportunity to collect many 
different varieties of postage stamps. 


And now we are home. It is—or 
should be—unnecessary to devote any 
space to the stamps of our own coun- 
try. Surely every American girl has 
a collection of United States stamps 
which she can feel very proud to exhibit. 


The most recent additions tq the 
stamps which we are now using are the 
seventeen- and thirteen-cent stamps. The 
seventeen-cent stamp, printed in bank- 
note black, is of the same type as the 
twenty-cent stamp. The thirteen-cent 
stamp is of apple green color and is of the 
same type as the one-cent stamp. Wood 
row Wilson’s head is on the seventeen- 
cent stamp and Benjamin Harrison’s por- 


Ti _ Premium of 50 difterent, stunning 
p stamps, fine stamp wallet, perfora- 
g O tion gauge, mm. scale, ruler; good 
stamp from Kenya & Uganda 
(cannibal land!), Gold Coast, Persia—all for 
6 cents to applicants for Tip-Top Approvals! 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs olorado 
ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting!) ; tion 
gauge end mme. scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; 
1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from smallest republic on 
earth; 1 newspaper set; packet good stamps from Travan- 
core, Johore, Dutch Indies, etc., etc.—entire outfit fer 
~ Wy approval applicants. Extra premium this month 
only. 
Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c., with every order. 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
148a Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


The Pathfinder Album, 


50 Stamps and 100 Hinges Free to all Girl 
Scouts. Send 10c to pay cost of postage and 
packing. Have you some stamps which you 
cannot classify? We will assist you. 


C. H. Hollister Mukwonago, Wis. 























ON ASY 


EASY 


DOLLARS 


FOR YOU 






These Fast 


Luminite 
Radium 
Pendants 


HERE's one of the easiest, quickest 
ways to make money for your troop 
treasury. Sell the amazing Luminite 
Superior Pendants (20 per cent. brighter 
than any others) at 25c each to friends 
and neighbors—and make a big profit. Just ask 
to place one in a dark room, and from 3 to 12 
will be bought at once. 

No more stumbling in the dark, trying to find 
the light. No more ruffled tempers and bruised 
shins. The glow of the Luminite Radium Pen 
dants guides the way. 

This wonderful device is easily attached to any 
light. Guaranteed for 5 years. Sell like hot- 
cakes! Many girls make $1.40 an hour, easily. 
Many families oe a whole dozen at a time. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Simply have your captain send name and ad 
dress on postcard. By return mail we will send 
12 attractive Luminite Pendants, made with Su- 
perior Radium luminous material and with full 
directions. Deposit with postman only $1.60. 
Sell for $3.00. Your profit will be $1.40 on each 
dozen sold. 


You risk absolutely nothing, for we refund 
your money at all times on any unsold Luminite 
Pendants. Act at once. Address the Luminite 
Corporation, 27 Scott St., Newark, N. J. 


We are the largest producers of guaranteed 
Radium Luminous Accessories in the world. 
Don't accept inferior substitutes. 


Cut Me Out 


and send me with your name 
and address to Dept. 3L, THe 
AMERICAN GirL, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, and 
I'll show you how to earn extra 









trait is on the thirteen-cent stamp. 


spending money for yourself. 





Our serial grows more mysterious 
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Uniforms 
Size Price 
ee 10-18 $3.65 
38-44 4.15 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 
38-44 520 
MONG 5, atveedska Sued 10-44 2.10 
I, cia cio ty die abun’ 10-44 §=61.85 
ee ee 10-44 2.15 
Middy—Official khaki... 10-42 1.75 
Norfolk Suit—Oficer’s: 
Khaki, light weight... 32-44 8.00 
OS ee 32-44 38.00 
ee rrr re 6%4-8 4.00 
Hat, Girl Scout’s ....... 64-8 1.60 
EEE << cncvescncsene 28-38 65 
40-46 75 
Leather for officers...... 28-38 2.75 
40-42 3,00 
Neckerchiefs, cach ............ AS 
Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, cor- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
I oi rt ga 2.00 
ET 2.00 
Yellow Slickers ........... 10-12 4.50 
14-20 5.25 
Sweaters—Brown and Green 
Heather 
oe es 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model ........... 32-40 7.00 
Badges 
Price 
+ Attendance Stars 
xs caters vhsieepavanda $0.20 
NR eee te ror 1S 
t First Class Badge ........... 25 
oo 1S 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
rte ae Sate tents 1.75 
NE Sek bec cans aledowstn’ 1.50 
t Proficiency Badges .......... AS 
t Second Class Badge.......... AS 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.... 3.00 
FS earner 5.00 
ey eo a ere 75 
OE Se ee 75 








IS aoa trae xan eons 
CCRT Te 
t*Community Service.......... 
t®Golden Eaglet .............. 
t Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 
t Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch)..... 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 
New plain type ............. 
Old style plain pin 
Midget gold filled ........... 
Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin.......... 


Insignia 


DIE eisai Vic nicsbwielen'on sin’ 
t Corporal’s Chevron ......... 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. . 
Tt wer Insignia (for Captain’s 


ee eee eee ee 


Songs 


America, the Beautiful.......... 
re 
ee er ee 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout. 
First National Training School. . 
Girl Guide 
Girl Scouts Are True........... 
Girl Scout Song Book.......-.. 
Girl Scout Songs 
Focal Booklet 
Piano Edition ..........+0+: 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 
Lots of 10 or more.......... 
Goodnight 
RE og oi eidaen dean 348 
Oh, Beautiful Country 
On the Trail: 
Piano edition 
NE ies sincere eisai 
Lots of 10 or more 
Me hi citanins tala x) 5 090 Ke 
MIN ans asc 5 ola: sci eno 
Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 


ee 











Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
ee ks PON osXéd ied swewke $2.80 
RE oi cane wsvcenexes 3.60 
Re WN con acon dienie-e 460 
t Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool....$2.60 10c per letter 
2%4x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 Se “ “ 
3x5 ft. Wool.... 5.75 2c“ “ 


4x6 ft. Wool.... 8.50 20c “ “ 


t Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No.... $1.50 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


+t G. S. Felt Emblems 


Ee cc niakmaaacwenauatenecneces 35c 
SI hails Gate etic Ge oe Menard tent 40c 
WE 2b dunan dy esbmanwae eee cae 45c 
ME a Knceviesichaganiceuo ests 55c 
Signal Flags 

CIE 5 ho ois aaa oxen $1.30 
Includes: 

1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 

6-/t. Staf 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 

Single Morse Code Flag-staff, 

NINE sh cwa tack Sur des catoess 60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 

MP chu stas veeetencet cease ne 75 

Staffs 
7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem ..... $6.75 

lin. x7 ft. Jointed with Eagle ... 5.00 
lin. x7 ft. Jointed with Spear ... 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate ........ 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ........ 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ........ 1.60 
DR ET xvas as ocs coe ee c ees 2.60 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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Standard Price List Continued 
i Price Price 
Raqeretre: | witnten bitete te Gin Whoee tS nts $2.00 
a os 25 (Doorway). ......++++.+++. 0.02 | Compass, Plain ................ 1.00 
rownie Books .........+..++.- $0. Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Radiolite Dial ............... 1.50 
Brownie Pamphlet ...........-. 1S pO aR NR i aR 05 | Cuts 
Brownie Report .............+. 78 Per hundred .........+++++: 4.50 a 1.00 
Blue Book of Rules ...... ootre 25 Girl Scout’s Promise .......... 05 att 0 Mice wi 75 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir)... 2.00 Per bane «6.25.0 000005s 4.50 | First Aid Kit with Pouch........ 1.30 
Campward Ho! ..............+. 75 Series of Law Cards lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra... 50 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover. 50 Per hundred ...........-... 4.50 | First Aid Kit, No. 1 ........... 2.90 
Ceremonies os the Girl Scout “A Girl Scout is Cheerful” Pasian, DE WEE or scananes 1.35 
Year weed ar ear eeeeeeeesesese 25 aa Girl Scout’s Honor is to Larg size EES TS hes ae 1.70 
Community Service “Booklet — be Trusted” Hundherchicle—Git Geoat enbion: 
Bach ..++-2-seeeseeeeereeees 10 “A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- RN acbict nc cana tins coco etee 35 
ee GD Scnc teen chs ctupeas 1.00 mals” ee af Wie ....5.->.+ case 1.00 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” et RE aie ale pte ae 20 
First Aid Book— Any of above, each........ 02 OO PON RRR ag i 1.00 
oe ee eee 1.05 Per hundred .........-++. 1.50 | Haversacks, No. 1 ...........+: 3.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games ...... 50 Post CT wcdictdedepabcasandebd 2.00 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ........ 2.35 second Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
Health amg Books, each ..... 10 New Building Poster 94xWY% 10] — paip oo... ieee eee ce cc cecees 25 
i=) “ee. eee 1.00 ee are 1.00 | 1 Khaki, Official Girl Scout, 36 in. 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover... 110| Girl Scout Creed (By Henry RRS ABA an Jill 40 
Flexible Cloth Cover .........- 80 Van Dyke) ......+.+0++055 15 Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. wide. 60 
English Girl Guide ........... 75 Girl Scout’s Promise, 11 x 16.. .15 | Knives, No. 1 ...........-00005 1.60 
Home Service Booklet, each ..... 10 Per hundred .........+..+.. eT a os on ou cingn os ane 1.05 
a RS ae 1.00 Girl Scout’s Promise, 8x 11... _.10 I ae 1.60 
Knots, Hitches and Splices...... 55 PGP GAME 00s oss sesecsee 8.00 | Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces... 3.00 
Life Saving Booklet ............ 15 | Scout Laws Mirror—Unbreakable|.......... 25 
“ae Pane (Bird, T - rad 4g ye ecinvats saceewes = + Patterns— 
et of taree 1 ree a 1Zé@ eS Pee ee ee ee . ° 
Flower Finder) with notebook Producing Amateur  Entertain- ow Fe ota»: tealinaiag yo 
CO ccnsnadceesssctuasences 1.50 ments (By Helen Ferris) ..... 2.50 Poncho (45x72) GE RTO 3.50 
Projects, cach ...........055: 40 | Scout Mastership .............. 1.50 Peacko (@008?) ..........00... 475 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower in- Short Stories-for Girl Scouts. .... 2.00 Riess, Steer, $009 ........... 150 
struction sheet ............ 10 | Tree Marker (not engraved)..... 8.00 9 = od pe peeeeeeee 400 
eee .20 | Troop Management Course ..... 15 4 ft. ES Sa SY 15 
Ve Baeete EMG: 6. ncssececseck 75 | Troop Register (Field Notebook ots of 5 or more, cach ....... 10 
Size) Co ecccccesccccececcecce 2.05 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt agit 50 
Pageant— Additional Sheets ar O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence Cash Record OY RRR Rs Seg 4.75 
Howard), each ............ 50 rere 25c. package Sewing eT ae 25 
Patrol Register, each............ AS Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....3c. ea. Aluminum CaS ....0..s00000: 50 
Patrol System for Girl Guides... 25 Treasurer’s Monthly Record Girl Scout Stationery .......... 55 
a ee 25c. package | Girl Scout Stickers—Each....... 01 
Plays— Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. oe OO eae 10 
Why They Gave a Show and Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 ....  .55 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) (Serer 25c. package | Sun Watch ................... 1.00 
BNE ania ocean cat secon ec AS Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....3c. ea. Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s Individual Record bossed in gold) .........++. 02 
School 6 errr 25c. package aS cancunavki es sawike OS 
A Pot of Red Geraniums Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 12 FOF ...ecccscceccccccnces AS 
Why the Rubbish? Troop Advancement Record 100 for .....eeeeeeceeeeeeees 1.00 
Everybody’s Affair 3c. a sheet | Thread, Khaki spool ........... 15 
When the Four Winds Met Troop Reports Per dozen RE ip tia onda eng 5.09 1.20 
(By Oleda Schrottky) PO a 25c. package | + Uniform Make-up Sets— 
Magic Gold Pieces Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....2c. ea. Long Coat Uniform ......... 70 
a ee Mochrie) 15 1 Long Coat Pattern Give 
2s eee ; ° 1 Pair Lapels 
Lots of ten or more, each...... 10 Miscellaneous 1 Spool m3 Thread pattern 
Price 1 Set of Buttons — 
Post Cards— Axe, with Sheath .............. $1.85 Two piece Uniform .......... 85 
Set of Six (Silhouette) ....... 10 | Belt Hooks, extra .............. 05 1 Short Coat Pattern 
fe eee are Ae 1.00 | Blankets—3%4-pound camel’s hair $50 1 Skirt Pattern Give 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, CE MIND 4 ni dstccesun ens 1 Pair Lapels pattern 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets DD. shcucsbaendaeseienneseys $00 1 Spool of Thread size 
cannot be broken) ......... 1S Braid—B4inch wide, yard ...... 10 1 Set of Buttons , 
SE a ee 1.50 | t Buttons—Per set ............ 25 No make-up sets for middies 
Re ere 2 for .05 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets ... 2.75 and bloomers 
Washington Little House (Ex- sy | UR ER ae ee Wr IE ok. ecu aceeakasonsesee .20 
PPR ACIP Rte SE ak pice 02 | Canteen, Aluminum ............ 2.75 | Wrist Watch, Radiolite ......... 4.50 
Important Instructions for Setertas Equipment 
1. Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered ca 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. ‘All checks, drafts, or money ordan | should be a ™ payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat la are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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An International Puzzle 


This puzzle is giving Puzzled Jill a chance 
to brush up a bit on her geography lesson. 
She has by this time many Girl Scout friends 
the wide world over, and is reading over a list 
of principal foreign cities where some of them 
are. 

The names of at least twelve of these cities 
are among the letters on the big board. Move 
as a king in chess, that is, to any adjoining 
square in any direction and spell them out. 

On the smaller sign we see a rebus or pic- 
ture puzzle representing the name of a coun- 
try inhabited by black people. 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 

Female children. 

One of weak intellect. 

To cleanse. 

One who loses. 

The after-part of a vessel. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time transform TOWN into CITY in nine 
moves. 


Curtailed Word 
From a word meaning a cry, take away 
a letter and leave the richer part of milk. 
Take away still another and leave a word 
meaning to stuff. Another one off leaves us 
a male sheep. Take away one more and leave 
part of the verb “to be.” 









































A Girl Scout Rebus 
The above picture puzzle, or rebus as it is 


properly called, represents the name of a 
subject for which a Girl Scout can win a 
merit badge. 
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A Charade 


By Mirprep Smiru, Ace 12 
Troop 38, Philadelphia, Pa. 
My first is in Denmark, but not in Norway. 
My second is in Norway, but not in Ru- 
mania. 
My third is in Rumania, but not in Yoka- 
hama. 
My fourth is in Yokahama, but not in 
England. 
My fifth is in England, but not in Uruguay. 
My last is in Uruguay, but not in Sweden. 
My whole is the name of an animal. 

















Puzzle Sum 


By adding and subtracting the names of 
the various objects pictured above, make the 
name of a far eastern country. 


So St nontire burzits) 


VALENTINE PvuZZLE: 
The triangle was di- 
vided as shown in the 
diagram herewith. The 
answer to the smaller 
valentine puzzle is 
“Think.” 








App A LETTER: 


Jamaica. 
Laundress. 


Hippen Grrts’ Names: 1, Ada; 2, Caroline; 3, 
Ethel; 4, Natalie; 5, Madge. 


Puzz_e Sum: Bed + ice — dice -++_acorn — 
corn + vest + one + R — stone = BEAVER. 


A Grrt Scout Resus: 


Worp Jumpinc: Dawn, down, mown, moon, 


noon. 








Who is the wounded man at the farm house?—(an you solve our serial puzzle? 
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Ready for Anything—She’s in Uniform 


OMFORTABLE, durable, practical, You can tell it is official by the Girl 
inexpensive, smart. These five words Scout squares on the collar, by the buttons, 
describe the Girl Scout uniform. When and by the trefoil trade mark, stamped 
you are clad in it, you are ready for any- twice to the yard on the back of the khaki. 
thing. And you know then you are truly 
a Girl Scout, because it is official. See price list for sizes and prices 
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Girls’ Gym Class at the Danville, Ill., High School 


At this mid-western high school— 
KEDS are the official athletic shoes 


100°%% record! Three hundred and 
ninety Danville, Illinois, High School 
girls——all wearing Keds! 

In high schools and colleges all over the 
country—Keds are the standard today. 
And the reason is simple. It’s because 
Keds are built to give the best in service, 
comfort and wear that an athletic shoe 
can give. 

And added to these remarkable qualities 
of Keds is their unusually attractive 
appearance. 

Keds are made of some of the finest 
rubber the world has ever seen—grown on 
our own plantations in the East Indies. 
That’s why Keds soles are so full of life 
and spring—and at the same time so 
tough and hard to wear out. 

Uppers of strong canvas and a special 
Feltex innersole to absorb perspiration 


They are not Keds 


unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe 


make Keds cool and comfortable on the 
feet. 


But remember—every real Keds shoe 
has the name Keds on it. If the name 
isn’t on the shoes they are not Keds. 

Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. They come in all the pop- 
ular styles—at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 

Ask for Keds. Accept only shoes that have 
the name Keds on them! 

Our Keds Hand-book of Sports is full of 
interesting information—on games, sports, 
and dozens of other subjects. Sent free if 
you address Dept. 47, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


A popular Keds model 
designed for sports and 
general wear. Light and 
comfortable, yet remark- 
able for long wear. 


BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y. 





